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Nearly Five Million 


MAN thirty-four years old assumes in a few 

days an office which intimately affects the 
welfare of several million Americans. The resi- 
dents of Greater New York are almost five mil- 
lion, and, if we include those who reside outside of 
the city but do business in it, the number is over 
five million. The success or failure to solve this 
problem in New York is of importance to all parts 
of the country. It is of importance to the whole 
progressive movement. 





As Mr. Sydney Brooks clearly points out in | 


this issue, it is wholly possible for the recent over- | 


whelming victory over Tammany Hall to mean 
little. It will mean little unless it is followed up. 
Whether the defeat of Tammany this year means 
the continued rule of the independent citizens 
depends on several things. 





1. It depends on the wisdom of the eight men, | 
who compose the Board of Estimate, and are | 


the governing power of the city. The Com- 
mittee of One Hundred and Seven for several 


months had a desperate struggle to hold together | 


the different elements in the city long enough for 
them to fuse and present a united front to Tam- 
many. It was able to do this largely because of 
the excellent record of the Board of Estimate for 


the four years preceding. There is every sign that | 


Mr. Mitchel and his companions are well fitted to 


give to the city the best government it has had. | 


2. But that is not enough. 
years of excellent government, a continuation of 
that government would have been impossible had 
not the Committee of One Hundred and Seven 
interfered in a purely voluntary way, and in a 
way that cannot be relied upon for the future. 


Even after four | 


No week went by between March, when the first | 
mass meeting was held, and October, when the | 


different factions finally got together, that the 
collapse of the movement was not enthusiastically 
foretold in the newspapers. ‘There 


must be | 


something much more stable than such informal | 
uprisings if there is to be an end to machine gov- 


ernment. The two most important things for 
New York City to obtain during the next four 
years are home rule and a rational ballot. The 
city should have a charter, giving it almost com- 
plete power to govern itself. It can never be 
well governed as long as nearly five million peo- 
ple have to be ruled by farmers up state. This 
self-government ought to be carried on by a small 
board, like the present Board of Estimate. That 
Board ought to choose the mayor. The mayor 
should be a city manager, hired and discharged 
like any great executive in private business. 
These men, to be entrusted with the power, 
should be elected on a ballot containing their 





names alone, with no party designations. This 
would disfranchise everybody who did not care 
to study the situation; and it would take away 
what the machine lives on. 

If New York can take these few steps in the 
next four vears, the victory of November, 1913, 
will have had a vast influence. Otherwise, it 
may differ little from other spasms of reform. 


Protest from a Senator 
ENATOR CHILTON, in a letter to us, indi- 


cates that he thinks our contributor, Mc- 
Gregor, did him injustice, because in an article on 
the Converted Senate he called Senator Chilton a 
reactionary. The Senator calls himself a pro- 
gressive Democrat, and points out his support of 
the Administration. He has indeed worked 
with his progressive Democratic colleagues on 
most questions. It was doubtless his speech and 
his vote against the Children’s Bureau Bill, his 
vote against any amendment liberalizing the 
Sutherland Workmen’s Compensation Act, his 
objection to an investigation of the Lawrence 
strike and of the West Virginia reign of terror, 
and his vote to seat Senator Stephenson, that 
led to McGregor’s expression, along with certain 
state matters in West Virginia. Harprr’s 
WEEKLY, however, has no wish to quarrel 
with any senator who wishes to be ranked as pro- 
gressive. We have little doubt that Senator 
Chilton will be found on the right side of the big 
questions about to be voted upon. 


Directors’ Appetites 


AMES J. HILL declared that our difficulty in 
making both ends meet is due largely to the 
Cost of High Living. Recent New Haven dis- 
closures indicate that this may be the cause, 
also, of some railroads’ troubles. While the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was engaged 
last March with the investigation of this banker- 
managed corporation, the directors met in New 
York to consider its necessities. Their dinner 
cost the Company $12.50 per person; each 
luncheon averaged $6.15 per person. The New 
Haven has just passed its dividend—after an 
unbroken dividend record of more than 40 years. 
During all that time the New Haven has been 
preéminently a widows’ and orphans’ invest- 
ment. Half the stockholders are women. 
More than ten thousand of the stockholders are 
presumably of small means; for they own only 
from one to ten shares each. It would be in- 
teresting to compare their luncheon and dinner 
menus with those which the directors enjoyed at 
the stockholders’ expense. 
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The Outcome in Mexico 


O far the President’s tact in handling the 
enormously difficult Mexican situation has 
been strikingly justified. He has avoided a war. 
He has changed the point of view of foreign na- 
tions. He has used just enough influence to en- 
courage an outcome that may mean a permanent 
advantage to Mexico instead of a further series 
of bandit rulers. It may seem a shocking remark 
to many of our readers, but this publication will 
not be at all sorry to have the civil war in Mexico 
continue for some time. If it were to end now, 
there would be no solution. There is indeed only 
one solution to the Mexican situation, and that 
is a different distribution of land. When the 
Mexicans have realized this more fully, when 
they have fought until the situation makes 
possible a redistribution of land, and_ brings 
forward the right ruler to help carry it out, a 
peace may be brought about that will be a 
real peace. 


The Clock 


IGH in a court-house tower in the greatest 

of our cities, a clock has given the time to 
several generations of men. By day, black 
hands on a white face are visible down the streets 
and avenues that radiate from the triangular 
court-house which uplifts the tower and its time- 
keeper. That bland face in the sky starts the 
newsboy on his rounds with his sheath of penny 
papers, and keeps tabs on the loiterer leaning 
against the railing far below, or half-slumbering 
on the steps. Girls of the department stores, 
scurrying to work, glance up at the early morning 
face and slacken when the day still gives them a 
portion of grace. Motormen, chained to their 
schedule, and clanging their way through choked 
traffic, speed up their laden compartments, 
under threat of those ongoing hands. 

By night the tower is a pillar of light, and time 
to a fractional minute can be read for a half mile. 
With a fire in its belly, the clock throws its 
beams into the naughty world of midnight, 
speeding the tardy lover, rebuking the roisterer 
who staggers past its base as it circles toward 
the new day. And soon it signals the corner 
tavern that the gracious evening is ended, and 
time is for turning out of doors the befuddled 
customer, mumbling in his cups. 

It seemed to those who have lived in sight of 
this sure-footed and lofty witness, that it would 
conduct their journey to the end. But, of late, 
workmen have been tinkering with its stately 
process, and have obscured it with their laths 
and timbers. From the ground clear to the 
summit of the tower has sprung a rude temporary 
structure of ladders and_ scaffolding, which 
sprawl across the high red pillar in uneasy zigzag 
lines. The tangle of woodwork is as dense as a 
thicket, so that you can no longer read the face 
of time. All the unfailing witness is quite 
blotted out. 

But in evening hours, when the busy repair 
is silenced, the face of the clock becomes lumi- 
nous through the network of structure. The 
hands are again pricked out in black, as they 
sweep around with the revolving night. Truth 
glows through the shallow tracery. 














Hope 


N South Dakota, dwelling upon a reservation 
that can be measured by a hundred miles in 
any direction, the strongest of Indian tribes is 
turning to the setting sun. Great chiefs there 
were once, great chiefs and rich. Today there is 
poverty and sickness and death. Out upon the 
hills and plains that travel toward the Bad Lands, 
lies the white of tents where some missionary or 
priest has dragged a tuberculosis-ridden Indian 
from his cabin that he may make his last fight in 
the open air. On ration days at the agency, they 
come straggling in, eager for the food that will 
carry them through another period of waiting. 
The tepees, the furs, the game and the riches of 
the days of war and plunder have vanished, and 
vanishing also is the race. The Sioux were kings 
—today they crowd about the visitor to the 
reservation and are happy over the gift of a 
nickel. The chiefs were proud. Today they 
have forgotten pride of bearing. The sun is 
setting. The end is near. 

And yet they hope. For what, they do not 
know. ‘They hope, they smile, they extend their 
hands, they say: : 

“Mebbe by’m-by things change—huh? Meb- 
be by’m-by—who knows?” It is hope alone 
that makes us live. The man of the sick bed 
hopes as the last minutes pass; the man of the 
cell looks into the future, even as they buckle the 
straps upon his wrists. 


A Needed Change 


N American type-foundry registered an 

original type-face design in foreign countries. 
A British type-foundry pirated the design and | 
the matter was taken into the British courts. 
The presiding justice compared the sheets and 
came to an immediate decision. He said in effect, 
‘‘of course, this is a direct imitation,” and he 
fined the British type-founder and ordered the 
confiscation of the type already produced. An 
American type-maker pirated another original de- 
sign, issued by the same foundry. Action against 
him was begun about two years ago and the case 
may drag along for two or three years. A decision 
may not afford relief, because in similar cases the 
courts have decided that the patent laws do not 
grant exclusive ownership in designs. 

American manufacturers of type, furniture, 
wall-paper, fabrics, laces, silverware and_ like 
commodities, are directly interested in the mat- 
ter, and action on their part recently brought 
about the passage, in the interest of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, of the so-called Kahn Bill. 
The bill provides protection during the exposi- 
tion, and for three years after its close, to “‘pro- 
prietors” of designs registered in the country 
where the exhibitor lives. A foreign exhibitor, 
who had pirated and registered in his own coun- 
try the original design of an American manufac- 
turer, would have the exclusive right to produce 
the design in America. 

The promoters of the exposition think that to | 
amend the bill would annoy foreign exhibitors. | 
As a remedy they propose the passage by Con- | 
gress of a joint resolution stating what Congress 
meant to say. Obviously there is need of an 
adequately designed registration law. 
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The Oak Park Idea 


OME Chicago ladies have been criticising the 
“‘rag-time novelists.” They complain be- 
cause novels nowadays are not “‘slices of life” 
but rather ‘‘a ragged hole in life into which the 
authors have poked and experimented.” This 
is complicated, but when Mrs. Johnson of Oak 
Park comes down to tacks we understand: 


“A good criterion upon which to judge a book, to my 


| 


notion, is to ask yourself whether you would tolerate the | 


hero or heroine in real life. The situation in American liter- 
ature today is such that we would not relish the acquain- 
tance of the characters of our novelists.” 


On that principle what about the old favorites? 
Would you like to shake hands with Bill Sykes? 
Pitt Crawley is no gentleman in spite of his title; 
the Marquis of Steyne it wouldn’t be safe even 
to meet. Could you tolerate Iago and Lady 
Macbeth? It would never do to invite either of 
these persons to tea in Oak Park. 


A Theater Enterprise 


N opening the Little Theater this month, Los 
Angeles falls in with an interesting tendency 
already shown in New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and Chicago. The theater is supported by ¢ 
club of well-to-do business men. It has a seating 
‘apacity of only three hundred and thirty-four. 
There are no boxes, no balconies, and only four- 
teen rows of seats. It has a club atmosphere, 
cigars, cigarettes, tea and coffee being served 
gratuitously, and the actors of the company 
meeting the audience on the same friendly terms 
that marked the green-room days of earlier times. 
There are to be no leading men or women, each 
player being called upon for whatever part the 
management desires. The plays selected prom- 
ise well. Along with Shakespeare, Moliére, and 
Sheridan comes the work of moderns, including 
Maeterlinck, Shaw, Schnitzler, Ibsen, Galsworthy, 
Brieux, and various Americans. 

Enterprising cities all over the country will soon 
have theaters of exactly that type, and much 
will be done by them for the raising of dramatic 
standards. 


Foreign and American Plays 


OME interesting aspects of the theatrical 
situation in this country are brought out 

by the fact that the Stage Society of New York, 
which has produced such interesting plays and 
produced them so well, is compelled to give 
more foreign plays and fewer American plays 
than it wishes to. Just now, for example, it 
particularly desires to give an American drama, 
and finds it impossible to get hold of the right 
| one. The American drama is in a much more 
promising condition than it ever has been before, 
but it will have a long distance to travel before 
it will produce much that can be ranked with the 
best work of Germany, France and Great Britain. 
Although that distance is long, it may be travelled 
with speed, since so many of the young men 
and women now coming out of our colleges are 
turning their attention toward the theater as the 
forum from which they can reach the whole 
public and reach it in a peculiarly human and 
appealing form of art. 





————— 


| structure. 


Humility 


E tell this story because it seems to us a 
beautiful story that ought to be told. 
It concerns General Bell and the opening of the 


| gigantic amphitheater in Manila that follows the 
| lines of the land. 


The general was much praised 
for having built this imposing and enormous 
He pointed to the savage Igorrotes 
that were standing about, trying to understand 
what was going on. “I did not build it,” he 
said. ‘“‘God Almighty built it; but if you want 
to take building in a different sense, to consider 
what we did, using the great plans of nature, 


| those poor fellows built it.” 


_ lasted nearly two hours and a half.” 


Speed 


_ O orchestral concert should last over two 
hours, if as long as that. But last night’s 
So wrote 


| a newspaper of a distinguished performance by 


the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
What has become of our faculty of attention! 


In our larger cities, well-fed persons will linger 


son uncover hell, and picture heaven. 


supper and a cabaret performance. 


over the multitudinous courses of a dinner for 
several hours. But when artists render beauty 
they are timed to their finish as if they were on a 
speed race. 

In the early days, the Puritans, a hardy folk, 
hemmed in by Indians, took over a continent, 
and subdued a granite soil. And yet they had 
time enough to sit all day and listen to their par- 
To us 
of today the outer conditions of living are easy. 
Never was there so much time to spare for what- 
soever things are excellent. The hours of our 
work are cut down to ever-diminishing limits. 

Yet, too restless to enjoy, we bring our jaded 
taste to each fresh offering, and expect it to win 
its way through fatigue and ennui. If it can’t 
reach our jangled mood, we say,“It hasn’t got 
the drive.” How can anything great break 
through that tension? You might as well write 
on the shifting sands as make a lasting impression 
on tortured readjusting nerve centers. 

Where are those evenings when Dr. Johnson 
would talk his fill through a series of golden hours? 
Now we crowd an afternoon with a round of calls, 
a half hour to a place, and then tune up the motor 
for the next fluttering descent and departure. 
A person will go from a Paderewski recital to 
a Bridge party, and then top off with a late 
And when 


_ the variegated day is ended, no echo of Chopin 


is left. 
How else can beauty establish its own condi- 


| tions, and become a presence, except as one goes 


| from quiet thought. 


| to the appointed place early, and catches the 


hush, and lives quietly with that presence, and 
comes away to a period of rest for reflection? 
Today the romance and unfolding tragedy of life 
must be reduced to an anecdote. A speech must 
be susceptible of being boxed in as a string of 
epigrams. <A policy in statecraft must be ren- 
dered in a head line. ‘“‘Speed is life,”’ said the 


rich young ruler who died the other day. But 
speed is the great refusal to live. It is the at- 
tempt to cover emptiness with sensation. Speed 


carries us far away from home, from noble poetry, 







































































Christabel Pankhurst’s outstanding quality is valiant purity 


HAT is she like? 
Well, if you care to take my word for 
it, she is, in sum, unlike anything the world 
has seen before. 

I ought to begin by admitting that I am not a wholly 
uncritical observer of Miss Pankhurst. I do not agree 
with all her theories, I am not with her in all her practice. 

But any one can make a fancy sketch of a young woman 
who presents as many points of attractiveness as the 
Organizer-in-Chief of the W.S. P. U. 

While my sketch will be fact rather than fancy, it 
will not pretend to be all the facts, even in so far as I see 
them. The hour for final judgment is not yet. 

In the meantime women who realize what is involved 
in the fight for the Suffrage have no duty more binding 
than to prevent misrepresentation of those who are in 
the forefront of the fight, those captains who, by the 
various roads, are leading the legions which converge 
towards the Parliaments of the world. 

The duty I speak of is most imperative towards those 
most grossly misrepresented. 

I have often refused to do a study of Miss Pankhurst. 
She seemed so much more capable than most people of 
making herself clear. 

The misunderstanding of her that I find current on 
my arrival in America moves me to set down these 
impressions from our acquaiftanceship extending over 
something like eight years. 

She lives in. the memory of most, turning up that 
round chin of hers to meet a question as to tactics; a 
slender body braced for defense; flinging out a hand to 
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Christabel 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS 


send home some thrust, shrivelling criticism in the caustic 
of her wit; intolerant of opposition, burying objections 
under weight of controverting fact; reconciling the ob- 
jector by an imperturbable good-humor; often harnessing 
him to the Movement by virtue of her own complete- 
ness of dedication. 


E saw her “full face” in the early raids on West- 

minster, those called with an audacious irony: 
“Going on Deputation to the Prime Minister,’”—much 
as a warder might go to the door of a cell and ask the 
prisoner, “will you kindly come out, sir, and be hanged.”’ 

One sees again the face under a hat awry, yet every 
flower, or end of ribbon, showing flag-like where was the 
thickest of the fight and where the straight way lay 
the way to the rudest publicity for matters never so 
fully stated before. 

One sees her facing the police, stopped by them, pro- 
testing, always with self-possession and with apparent 
expectation of succeeding in the impossible errand. 

Profile, this time, as she rises in the dock. A half 
sheet of paper in her hand with its three or four notes; 
the stylograph stuck back in the case which is pinned to 
the yoke of her gown. You see her lifting that face to 
the perplexed Jury, to the scandalized Judge. “Come,” 
she seems to say, “let us reason together.” 

She is complimented from the bench upon her able 
advocacy, and sent to prison. 

She seems to have had her fill of such compliments. 

No one must suppose that she wears always the mili- 
tant face. I think of the one I saw flushed with fever, 
lying on a sofa in a Yorkshire Hotel. I had just heard 
her speak in the market place—speak with strange 
patience in the teeth of ignorance and insult, speak to an 
audience I wondered she would care about convincing. 
She was ill at the time, struggling with a cold that would 
have extinguished most people. I had watched her 
standing for an hour in the windy market place, had 
listened to her clouded voice, growing hoarser as she 
explained to the foolish, and endured the drunken. 








ALF an hour after, she lay in my room with closed 

eyes and fever-bright cheeks, while her mother 
went out to buy quinine, or what not. Had this not 
been our first meeting I should have known better than 
to waste breath urging her to stay on the sofa all the 
evening. She had, I knew, no meeting of her own, but 
up she stands and we three go to a man’s political gath- 
ering. The girl I had thought fit only for bed, rises in 
her place and attacks a scheme advocated by the man, 
afterwards her (and all women’s) good friend, George 
Lansbury. That night he was explaining the need of 
an appropriation for poor boys’ school games and ath- 
letics—in the name of the betterment of the race. He 
found no fault with, he even defended, the grotesquely 
smaller provision proposed for the benefit of poor girls 
(and presumably for the benefit of such little share as 
they might conceivably have in that matter—of bettering 
the race). Suddenly the girl was on her feet by my side, 
hardly audible at first, through the fog of her stifling cold, 
but still able hotly to denounce Mr. Lansbury for not 
protesting against unfair discrimination in favor of 
physical training for the stronger sex. He, poor man, 
astonished, a little injured, feeling apparently that he 
had done rather well (considering the strength of con- 
servative opposition to get any appropriation whatso- 
ever), modestly looking, as I thought, for congratulation 
—to find himself hauled over the coals, and baited and 
trounced by this little girl with the hoarse voice. 

I rather think that was the first time Mr. Lansbury 
ever saw Christabel “full face.” Little enough in any 
case could he have dreamed then, that he would listen 
to that voice till it should lead him and his children to 
prison. 
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Another time I see her lying in the shade of a cypress 
tree in a Sussex garden—a lissome, relaxed figure in an 
apple-green gown. In the dark eyes none of the fire we 
had seen burning on Westminster raids, but a light that 
seemed more a childish gladness of spirit. 

She lies there and gives and takes chaff with a school- 
boy. He, not a being of easy enthusiasms, is soon 
among Christabel’s friends. They sit side by side, 
he showing her some illustrations in the Sphere. An 
Anti-militant, struck by the tableau, drew me aside— 
“T’ve watched her for two days. I have the very strong- 
est feeling there must be some mistake. That little 
schoolgirl can’t be making all this trouble.” 

That was the opinion in the adjacent village, though 
obviously shaken by her ringing up the London Head- 
quarters office to insist that the Mayor of Dublin should 
be held to the promise that had been extracted from him 
—heaven knows how—the amazing promise to make an 
official visit to London in order to exercise an ancient and 
forgotten right, unused for centuries, to plead before the 
bar of the House of Commons. The plea in this case was 
of course: “give women a share in citizenship’—and 
Christabel in Sussex pulled the strings that brought the 
chief civic dignitary out of Dublin and drew him over 
the Irish Sea to stand in his mayoral robes and insignia 
before the English Commons—adjuring them “do 
justice to women!” 





\ E have in London a great music hall whose name, 

the Pavilion, was long associated solely with the 
most frivolous form of variety entertainment. This hall 
has been crowded to its capacity, year in, year out, at 
the Monday suffrage meetings, and not only by those 
interested in the women’s movement. We have seen the 
boxes there filled with the gilded youth turning their 
backs on the stage and talking among themselves on 
those Monday afternoons, just as they are in the habit 
of doing during the less diverting “turns” at night. We 
have seen, at Christabel Pankhurst’s standing up to 
speak, all those backs turn, and the faces of the men 
crane over the box, curious, alert, responsive to as much 
as they understood—to the life and youth and valor of her, 
if nothing more—nudging one another at some hit; seizing 
her points, laughing with her at her enemies, applauding 
her impassioned attacks upon the government with as 
much enthusiasm as though she were a Russian dancer. 


to that shown in the left 


And when Christabel Pankhurst’s “turn”? was over we 
have seen the entire party rise and leave the hall. 
The Christabel these young gentlemen thought such 
good fun was the Christabel who, already for some 
years, had been trudging up and down the country, 
going through mud and rain, holding little obscure meet- 
ings in stuffy rooms; the Christabel who was the first 
to brave the horrors of the unreformed Holloway; the 
Christabel who gave the flower of her youth to make 
votes for women the most vital issue of the day. 


AD you called to see Miss Pankhurst?—so had all 
these sitting in the entry room. At last you stood 
in her little office. The only room she had of all the 
many in use by the Univn was a sort of passage. 
A big desk occupied a good share of the space. On 
a swivel chair, a little person writing an editorial. One 
window, two doors, and in and out of these doors a con- 
stant procession—girls with armfuls of literature, girls 
with letters, girls with telegrams, girls and women hur- 
rying through one way or another no matter who was 
there, or what was being said, written, or thought out. 
In the heart of that hurly-burly all the most vital business 
of the Union was shaped and launched, up to the hour 
when she left that night just in time to escape the clutches 
of an exasperated government. 
In the great new building in the Kingsway, Christabel 
has her more comfortable quarters. She has never oc- 
cupied them, never seen them. 


HEN the W. S. P. U. Fund had rolled up its stag- 

gering sum, to women’s innocent surprise, the 
mere financial prosperity of the Union bred in the breasts 
of politicians a respect they had never shown towards 
the principles of justice, or the spectacle of devotion to 
an ideal. The Fund became also a source of envy and 
all uncharitableness in certain adherents of causes less 
generously supported. 

The air grew thick with vague suspicion and open 
charges that the Pankhursts were feathering their nests. 
They were living extravagantly on the fat of the land. 
Mrs. Pankhurst and Miss Sylvia lived enough of their 
time in prison to take the point out of any application 
of the charge to them. So it was oftenest referred to 
the Pankhurst who was constrained to live on the fat 
of “‘the pleasant land of France.” 
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Coming down from the mountains of Savoy I dropped 
in one evening on the exiled Organizer. I found her in 
the juxury she had then for months been steeped in— 
living en pension in a third-class hotel in a town on the 
coast. 

One room served the controlling spirit of the rich 
Union—one room to sleep in and to work in. That 
narrow bed-chamber on the top floor—no lift—reached 
only by climbing endless stairs, that place of meager, 
dingy furnishing, constituted not only the luxury of her 
personal establishment, but served as editor’s office for 
the Union paper—the real Headquarters of the Move- 
ment. Out of that little room went forth the energy 
which, if it was not responsible for keeping the question 
of Woman Suffrage intensely alive, did certainly control 
and guide the more militant forces. 


ALKING till late into the night, we spoke of a woman 
whose latitude of view in matters of sex-relation 
had given much offense both to Suffragists and Antis. 
Christabel had no love for the theme, but she pitied the 
woman—explained her as a doctor diagnoses disease. 
Her ‘attitude to the subject reminded me of another 
midnight talk a year or so before. She had come down 
into the south of England for a little rest and I was 
remorseful at letting her sit up so late. I offered her 
a novel to take to bed. Yes, she would like a novel. 
She took the one I offered and with a gesture of distaste 
gave it back. “I began it,” she said, “but I couldn’t 
stomach those scenes between the wife and the husband.” 
I had not myself read the book, which had not long been 
out. Miss Pankhurst described cursorily, with an 
effect of haste to be done with it, a certain scene which, 
along with the critics’ comment on its “strength,” and 


Maupassant-like veracity, the world in general had 
swallowed without blinking. 

At sight of Christabel Pankhurst’s loathing, I remem- 
bered the unblushing utilitarian she is. Whatever 
expresses the views she shares she will applaud, however 
little literate the effort may be. However we!l done, what 
runs counter to her views she sees no merit in. In fact 
she cannot “‘see’’ it at all. 


O I urged the right of the artist (and the author in 
question is one) to treat of any and everything under 
heaven. In any case, as Christabel could not deny, 
scenes far more risqué had been written by men of repute. 
Whereupon she jumped down my throat. That was 
precisely the trouble, she said, with this woman-writer. 
She was trying to go one better—or worse—than men. 
Men have some excuse. They have to invent. They 
know very little about women. But ““women must stop 
going to men for information about their own sex.” 

I had long known that many women, and not a few 
men, accustomed to look upon themselves as fastidious 
in matters touching sex-dignity recognized in Christa- 
bel Pankhurst an unconscious critic of their meaner 
standards. 

Not only is the mind of this young woman constitu- 
tionally incapable of making a base use of unsavory 
topics, she is (not deliberately, but inevitably, because 
so was she created,) a touchstone of moral soundness. 

If I were told that, leaving out the politician and 
speaking of the essential woman, I must give in two 
words the sum of eight years’ knowledge—I would, out 
of all the resources of the dictionary, content myself with 
saying that Christabel Pankhurst’s outstanding quality 
is a valiant purity. 





Was Tammany Really Destroyed? 


A British View of an American Triumph 


IRST let me congratulate you and 
all your colleagues and associates 
in the Fusion ranks on the magni- 

tude of your victory over Tammany last 
month. Then let me temper my con- 
gratulations with the reminder that the 
real test and proof of the value and 
durability of any and every electoral 
triumph is the use made of it in office. 
What New York accomplished on No- 
vember 6th was essentially a work of 
destruction. It got rid of Tammany. 
But that is a fact it has frequently per- 
formed before, and always with the same 
result of Tammany regaining at the next 
election every inch of the ground it had 
temporarily lost. Do I exaggerate in 
saying that the whole history of municipal 
administration, not merely in New York 
but throughout the United States, shows 
that while Americans can pull down 
they cannot build up? They can over- 
throw a bad government; they have yet 
to prove they can sustain a good one. 
Some too flagrant scandal may rouse 
them for a moment to wreck a “machine” 
and to fill the air with good resolutions. 
But good resolutions are fleeting things, 
and the “‘machine”’, in the long run and 
under present conditions, is well-nigh 
indestructible. I do not say that those 
are wholly wrong who see in the recent 
election a sign that New Yorkers, like the 
American people generally, are beginning 
to cut loose from the domination of the 
“bosses” and to treat municipal govern- 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 
Illustrated by Herb Roth 


ment as primarily a business and not a 
political problem. But that movement 
will have to develop far more strength 
and constancy than it has done so far if 
it is to win more than a casual victory 
or to endanger Tammany’s security at 
all permanently. The citizens of New 
York have won a respite for the next 
four years. But they have not won 
freedom nor anything like it. 


I FANCY this would be more clearly 
realized were it not for the common 
American habit of regarding the suffrage 
as the essence of democracy. So long 
as they could vote at recurring periods 
for a multitude of short-term officers, 
your people have persuaded themselves 
that little more was needed to fulfil 
the amplest ideal of popular government. 
They have always had a tendency to 
look upon the ballot-box as an end in 
itself, to think more of success at the 
polls than of efficiency in office, to regard 
the problem of government as solved when 
they had elected one set of candidates to 
office in preference to another set, to 
spend their energies on choosing their 
representatives and then to forget to 
watch over them, to pay too much at- 
tention to who is to do the work, and too 
little to how it is being done, and to sleep 
with the comfortable assurance of a 
public duty adequately performed from 
the morrow of one election day to the 
dawn of the next. I need not tell you 


that a political philosophy so defective 
as all this is singularly ill-equipped for 
grappling with the concrete and positive 
problem of city government. Democ- 
racy, of course, is criticism, is control, is 
an alert and informed public opinion, 
and is not really machinery at all. While, 
therefore, I rejoice with you that Mr. 
Mitchel has been elected to the mayor- 
alty I still maintain that we shall not know 
what his election means until the votes 
are counted in November, 1917. 


HY is it that New Yorkers cannot 

be induced to support a reform 
administration for more than a single 
term of office and that Tammany has 
never, in all its long and malodorous 
history, been beaten twice running? 
Sometimes, undoubtedly, it is because 
the reform administration neither re- 
forms nor administers and sometimes 
because it reforms and administers too 
much. I know of nothing more comical 
than a reform mayor prowling round 
New York in a fever to detect “vice.” 
You are dealing, remember, with a cos- 
mopolitan, vivacious, pleasure-loving pop- 
ulation, pagan in its tastes, its habits and 
its opinions, imbued with the mercenary 
view of politics, and always in more or 
less open revolt against the laws with 
which the state legislature, largely elected 
and controlled by rural votes under the 
guidance of machine politicians, attempts 
to regulate its behavior. It is a popula- 
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tion that takes readily to the ideal of a 
free and easy life in a free and easy town. 
It is an ideal with which Tammany whole- 
heartedly sympathizes and one that, for 
a price, the price of blackmail, it will 
undertake to translate into fact. It is 
here, as it seems to me, that the passion 
of the state legislature for reforming the 
morals of New York does Tammany such 
inestimable service. Laws are passed at 
Albany forbidding—not merely punishing 
but forbidding—immorality, gambling, 
Sunday drinking and so on in New York 
City. To enforce these laws is, of course, 
impossible; to repeal them is equally 
impossible because no legislator will dare 
to have it said of him that he favors 
gambling or Sunday drinking or “vice” 
of any kind. At the same time the laws 
being on the statute book and all the 
“good citizens” clamoring for their en- 
forcement, something has to be done 
about them. Reformers of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s kidney will try to carry them out 
rigidly and inflexibly and so convulse the 
city. Reformers of a less categorical 
cast of mind will punish serious and too 
open violations and leave the rest alone. 
The Tammany method, after all, is the 
most consistent and the easiest. To the 
proprietor of the saloon and the gambling 
den and the disorderly house Tammany 






many rule are taken as a matter of 
course, become grave offenses when com- 
mitted by reformers. Moreover, no 
reform administration that I can recall 
has yet mastered the secret which Tam- 
many so perfectly comprehends, of com- 
bination, of “team-play.”” The heads 
of the various Departments work far 
too independently of one another; they 
are too much like a company of star 
actors; they quarrel with one another and 
criticize each other’s conduct with a 
publicity and freedom quite destructive 
of any real unity. 


HEN, too—though I may, of course, 

be utterly wrong—I cannot per- 
suade myself that the average New Yorker 
really likes to be governed by men of 
refinement, independent means, and su- 
perior social position. At a time of 
strong moral excitement he may vote for 
them, and even elect them to office, but 
he quickly wearies of their air of aloofness, 
exaggerates their detachment from the 
“plain people,” and comes in the end 


to resent their presence and activity as 
a sort of affront to democracy. 

It is asking a good deal of human 
nature to rise to the height of a re- 
ligious crusade once every four years, 
and New Yorkers, for all their idealism, 








time to the business can hope to manipu- 
late it—and how preposterously the 
absence of local home rule plays into the 
hands of the machine, and how slight 
is the average citizen’s interest in good 
government, and with what merry cyni- 
cism he is apt to accept graft as one of 
the essentials of politics, and how deftly 
Tammany gets among the poor and be- 
friends them without once seeming con- 
descending or self-righteous—when I 
reflect on all this the wonder to me is 
not that Tammany should sometimes lose 
but that it should ever be defeated. 

You have made endless mechanical 
efforts at reform. You have tried with- 
drawing the police, the schools and 
the licensing power from municipal con- 
trol. You have tried Mayors with auto- 
cratic powers and Mayors with no powers 
at all; cities with two legislative cham- 
bers and cities with one; elections every 
year, every two years, every three and 
four years; police boards under a single 
head and police boards governed by non- 
partisan commissions; and some three 
hundred cities, I understand, have had 
the courage of their declining faith in 
legislative councils and assemblies, and 
are experimenting with variations of the 
Galveston and Des Moines idea. This 
last strikes me as a very interesting in- 
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“ Every reform administration lives in a glass house, with all the electric lights turned on, 
and a reporter at each window and keyhole” 


simply says, ““Pay me so much a month 
and I will protect you.” In the result 
everybody is satisfied. The law remains 
on the statute book, a glowing testimonial 
to the “‘morality’’ of New York; it is 
not put into action, so nobody feels its 
inconvenience; and Tammany grows rich 
on the proceeds of its non-enforcement. 
Tammany would be well on the way to 
starvation if the laws under which New 
York is governed were in accordance 
with the wishes and opinions of its in- 
habitants. In this aspect Tammany, I 
have often thought, is really New York’s 
and human nature’s protest against legis- 
lative altruism and Puritanical meddle- 
someness. 

The reformers set their standard 
high, and by that standard are they 
judged. Mistakes that under a Tam- 


are very human—*Th’ greatest crusaders 
that iver was—f’r a shorrt distince,”’ as 
Mr. Dooley called them. To let Tam- 
many win is always the path of least re- 
sistance. On the Reformers’ side there 
is human nature as it ought to be and as 
it may occasionally be wrought up into 
being. On the side of Tammany there 
is human nature as it is. 

When I recall, indeed, the perfec- 
tion of Tammany’s organization and 
how vast is the number of beneficiaries 
of all classes it has gathered around 
it, and with what skill it is often 
able to evade its local reputation by an 
appeal to party loyalty and regularity, 
and how bewilderingly the machinery of 
politics has been over-organized in New 
York as throughout America—until only 
professional experts giving their whole 





stance of the growing American tendency 
to call in autocracy for the purpose of 
safeguarding democracy against itself; 
and I believe it has really done something 
to affect the standard of public opinion 
and change the average man’s views of 
the place that politics should hold in 
municipal administration. But I would 
suggest that New Yorkers during the 
next four years have an even better chance 
of striking a blow for civic reform. If 
they stand by Mr. Mitchel and réelect 
him, or at any rate keep Tammany out, 
every city in the land will be the better 
for it. That would be an inspiring, 
genuine, unprecedented and (I hope) 
not incredible achievement; but you 
will not, perhaps, mind if I continue 
to view its possibility with a certain 
skepticism. 





Yes, Indeed 


By REBECCA HOOPER EASTMAN 


seen Paul Parkle for months, un- 

til the afternoon when she was 
drinking tea and eating French pastry all 
alone in a crowded T. R. (Tea Room). 
Minnie had a good excuse for eating and 
drinking alone: she was hungry, as peo- 
ple sometimes are, when they haven’t had 
time for lunch. She had been aware for 
some time that there was a man standing 
in the T. R. doorway, 


M'= MINNIE McSMITH hadn’t 


Illustrated by Everett Shinn 


every minute. So he put the spot on my 
face, and when they had calmed down, I 
stepped forward and said, ‘My friends,’ I 
said, ‘I thank you. At the end of the 
act I shall have an opportunity to say 
what I really, at this moment, feel.’ 
Even then, they would hardly let me go 
on. But when that act was over! Min- 
nie, I simply cannot describe their furor. 
They not only stamped and clapped,— 


broidered green satin pincushion at a 
church fair, and tackled it curiously. 

“Minnie, did I ever tell you what 
Belasco said about my voice?” 

“No.” 

“He said to me, ‘Parkle,’ he said, 
‘Parkle, there isn’t another voice like it.’” 

“TI guess that’s true,” said Miss Mc- 
Smith, indifferently. Mr. Parkle’s voice 
had always vaguely reminded her of 





when she _ suddenly 
noticed that it was 
Parkle, posing. Feeling 
unusually charitable, 
she waved her micro- 
scopic napkin at him, 
at which fringed signal, 
he came elegantly over. 
As he threaded his gra- 
cious way among the 
women whose chairs 
and wraps filled the 
passage, he was the true 
gallant in every ges- 
ture—for might not the 
surrounding women 
and girls be pinching 
one another, and say- 
ing: 

“Look, Maudie, 
there goes Paul Parkle, 
the actor.” 


HEREFORE he 

seated himself 
more impressively than 
was necessary, con- 
sidering the years that 
he had known Miss 
McSmith, and began, 
as she had known he 
would: 

“You have never 
seen anything like the 
enthusiasm created by 
my entrance on the 
Harlem Opera House 
stage, when I returned 
to New York.” 

“Indeed?” quoth 
Miss McSmith, biting a 
monster candied cherry 
from the top of a deli- 
cate cream puff. 

“Oh, yes. I was 
playing ‘Brewster’s 
Millions’ at the time, 
and you remember that 
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the entrance is made in 
the dark?” 

“‘T remember.” She 
poured herself another 
cup of tea, but inhospitably refrained 
from asking Mr. Parkle to join her. (She 
had known him, as has been said, for 
years.) 

“Yes, I enter in the dark. Well, the 
minute that vast audience heard my 
voice, they applauded and called for me; 
they absolutely refused to let me go on 
with my part. I stepped into the wings, 
and said to the stage manager, ‘You'll 
simply have to throw a spot-light on my 
face, and let them see me.’ He saw that 
it was impossible for me to proceed, with 
their applause growing more deafening 


10 


“The other day, now, I was on the Avenue just as Mrs.Van Blank came out, and she stared at me’ 


they cheered! They hopped right up on 
the seats, and, think of it! waved Ameri- 
can flags.” 

“Oh,” . 

“Yes, yes.” 

“How did they happen to have the 
flags with them?” 

“Oh, I don’t know... . 
had them, Minnie.” 

“Oh.” 

“Ves,” 

As the waiter passed more French 
pastry, Miss McSmith selected a round, 
shiny thing that looked like an em- 


But they 


> 


Black Bean Soup; it was so unnecessarily 
rich and heavy. 

**Getting three hundred a week,”’ con- 
fided Parkle, oilily. 

“Oh.” 

“Yes. Mrs. Fiske wanted mein hercom- 
pany one time, you know, but I had only 
one rehearsal with her. Then I was forced 
to leave: from my own choice, understand.” 

“Why?” 

“Well—it’s a delicate matter. She 
saw that I would get all the applause. I 
was splendid in the part, Minnie; it was 
made for me. I shall never forget how 
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well I read my lines at that first rehearsal. 
But it wouldn’t do. I couldn’t stay on in 
the presence of such jealousy.” 

**Indeed.” 

“Yes. These stars!” 

“Indeed?” The pistachio satin pin- 
cushion was proving delicious. 

“Oh, certainly. Ethel Barrymore is 
simply mad to have me with her. She 
said to me, ‘Mr. Parkle,’ she said, ‘I 
have never in my life seen anything like 
your work.’ But I said, ‘Miss Barry- 
more,’ I said, ‘I cannot leave the people 
who love me so, even to play with you. 
I must stick to stock.’”’ 

Miss McSmith gave a signal for her 
check. 

Miss McSmith took out her purse and 
paid the waiter. 

Miss McSmith gave the waiter a 
fee, when he returned with her change. 


leaned toward her caressingly. ‘‘ Allow 
me, please, Minnie. Here, waiter!’’ he 
called tothe wrong man’sback. ‘‘ Where is 
your check, Minnie?”’ 

**Paid.” 

“Paid? What a sleight-of-hand per- 
former you are!” Theyrose. “‘I suppose I 
told you what Maude Adams did the time 
I was with her in ‘The Little Minister?’”’ 


E was following her out of the T. R., 
John Drewishly. 

“Yes.” 

Either Mr. Parkle failed to catch her 
monosyllable, or else he pretended that 
he thought she said ‘‘ No.” 

“She said to me, ‘Paul,’ she said—she 
always would call me Paul—‘Paul,’ she 
said, ‘you are the only man in this coun- 
try who can read Shakespeare intelligibly. 
Shall I tell Charlie’—meaning of course, 


“Yes. And yet, Minnie, in spite of all 
this, there are people right here in New 
York who have never heard the name 
Paul Parkle.” 

“Indeed.” 

“Oh, yes. I doubt if Society, by 
which, of course, I mean the four hun- 
dred, is even aware of my existence. The 
other day, now, I was on the Avenue, 
just as Mrs. Van Blank came out, 
and she stared at me with singular inter- 
est. I, of course, affected indifference, 
but I knew. I knew how she felt. I 
knew what she was thinking—” 


(THEY had been walking briskly up 
Broadway, when Miss McSmith 

suddenly turned into a narrow alley. 
“Why, Minnie, where are you going? 
This is the stage entrance of the Majestic.” 
“Yes. I’m going here to a rehearsal.” 
“I didn’t know they 
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allowed reporters at re- 
hearsals of the new pro- 
ductions.”’ 

“Tm not on that news- 
paper any more.” 

“You haven’t—you, 
with your figure, Minnie,— 
you haven’t gone on the 
stage?” 

**No—I wrote the play.” 

Paul stopped. 

“You what?” 

“T wrote the play.” 

“You WHAT?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing much; 
just a little comedy. But 
they think it’s going to 
make a hit. I wrote it 
under the name Llouise 
Llewellan, because, 
although the name 
McSmith’s always brought 
me luck, it doesn’t seem to 
tickle the imagination.” 

*You—have—written— 
a — play — for — Broad- 
way?” 

“Yes. You may come 
in, if you like.” She was 
dashing ahead, but he 
seized her arm with such 
a grip that his fingers felt 
like teeth, and she was 
sure that there would be 
holes in her sleeve. 

“Say, Minnie, you 
haven’t got a small part, 
have you? A nice Little 
part where you could use 
an old friend?” 

“What—with you get- 
ting your three hundred 
a week?” 

“Well, er—thecompany 
closes Saturday night. And 
while three hundred a week 
is—nominally my salary, I 
never, as you might say, 








“There’s the part of a policeman in 


Mr. Parkle, however, did not seem to see 
any of this little pantomime. He was star- 
ing at the cornice with romantic and mel- 
ancholy eyes, for he had just noticed that 
the two girls at the next table were looking 
at him, and whispering, and he was appear- 
ing unconscious. Miss McSmith, having 
paid for her tea, remarked: “Going.” 

**Oh—where’s your bill, Minnie?” He 


the third act——” 


Mr. Charles Frohman, ‘Shall I tell 
Charlie to get up a company with you for 
Hamlet and me for Ophelia?’ I refused; 
how could I do anything else? There 
were no actors capable of filling the minor 
roles. When I pointed this out to her, she 
saw what I meant, and gave up speaking 
to Mr. Frohman.” 


"Oly." 


“Splendid, Minnie, splendid!” 


have received it.” 

She stood and looked at 
him, irresolutely. 

“There’s the part of a 
policeman in the third act s 

“Splendid, Minnie, splendid!” 

“But he has only one line.” She 
didn’t dare look at him. “I guess the 
manager would give it to you. Although, 
of course, you wouldn’t look at it. But 
if you want it, come on.” 

No time at all elapsed. 

He came. 





A GIBBON STORY WITH BELLOWS PICTURES 
The strongest fiction offering of the new Harper's WEEKLY will come next week in Perceval Gibbon’s unusual story, “The 
Darkened Path”. It is a story of a white man ostracized from his own people, living his weird life, against an African background ; 
It is the kind of a story which many magazines will not print; but it finds a place in HARPER'S WEEKLY, because of its merit. 


























It was in just such a 


A CARPENTER SHOP IN NAZARETH 


shop, almost unchanged, that Jesus worked nearly two thousand years ago 







































The Autopilgrim’s Progress 


Part Two—The Bridal Tour 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


Illustrations by James Preston 


xX 


Lemuel Taketh Favor from the Hand of Percival, and 


Joy Bells Are Ordered for Two More 





And father looked up for the first time, not sure he 


a A sd fat What fun! So are we!” said Katury 


Was fully awake 
And cried, “‘ Mercy sake!” 


(Though the ranks of the culprits were rapidly thinning, 


The leisurely props of the courtroom sat grinning.) 
**D’ye think it’s a picnic or some sort o° sport 


For the whole House o’ Bogg to be dragged into court? 


Ain’t ye shamed some to stand there and face 
The public disgrace?” 
Katurah showed mirth and no other emotion; 
Her husband grinned, too. ‘* What an old fashioned 
notion!” 
He cried, “In this Gasolene Epoch the best 
Sort of people are frequently under arrest. 
Indeed, if you haven't been pinched once or 
twice 
They take it to mean 
That you’ve got a machine 
That’s only equipped for delivering ice. 
Now don’t bear a grudge.” 
Percy winked at the Judge 
And whispered to Lem, “Sure His Honor will 


soften; 
He knows his old friends and refuses to bust 
"em or 
Bieed ’em. In fact, [ve been pinched here so 
often 


He gives me cut rates like a regular customer.” 


AGAIN at the Mercy Seat Percival winked 


And o’er the broad face of the Justice there twinked 


A rosy-red, cynical, 

Sort of a grinnical 
Smile like the sun on the morning’s first pinnacle. 
Percy drew nearer and secretly bore 
A word to The Law, who sat smiling some more, 
Then with a nod to Katurah and Pa 

And Percy and Ma, 
“Since we’ve got the whole family, needless to state 
You ought to be fined at our Bargain Club Rate. 
Your charges are: Speeding, (my dockets attest), 
Contempt o’ the court and resisting arrest. 








Since business is slack and the day’s rather hot, 
Let’s say twenty dollars to cover the lot.” 


PERFECT quartette, 
+ % They warbled their thanks; 
But the Judge’s face set 
Toward the criminal ranks 
As the Bailiff arose with his usual roar, 
“Case Forty-thousand-six-hundred-and-four!” 


And, twined like a bridal wreath, paced through the door 


The “nice Mr. Hill” and his Gwendolaide Jones, 
Nestled so near 
You almost could hear 

That overdone joy-march of old Mendelssohn's. 


HAT!” roared the Judge, and 
full red grew his face, 
“Ts this thing a wedding or a crimi- 
nal case?” 
* Both,” warbled Percy 
Who, begging for mercy, 
Rose up again and edged close to 
the bar, 
“They are arrested for speeding their 
car; 
But this explanation 
In ex-tenuation 
I make: They were scorching so fast 
and so far 
In search of your regal 
Office and legal, 
Your gifts to employ for the 
rite matrimonial.” 





baronial, 
“Cases like that sure deserve a life sentence 
Hasty decisions mean years of repentance. 
Seventeen dollars will cover the crime. 


NE o'clock struck and at Johnson’s Hotel 
the well- 
Stocked larder or forage, 


(Mostly cold storage) 
2 And the party sat down to the tap of the bell. 


champagne 


They all liked the wine, except Lem, who spoke plain, 


“Them new-fangled bubbles 
Git up my nose. 
One o’ the troubles 
Of life, I suppose. 
They didn’t drink that, sir, when I was a boy; 
But this Gasolene Age has plumb changed all our joy. 
Used to be so, when a man was arrested, 
He just quit the town where his cash was invested. 
But now, when ye’re jailed, if the Judge gits the sign, 
He marries ye first, then reduces the fine 
And asks y’ to dinner with sody-pop wine!” 
Lem scratched his ear 
And remarked, “It’s dum queer, 
When y’re autoin’ round, just a-thinkin’ and settin’, 
What new-fangled, dew-dangled fixes y’ get in!” 









(THE END) 


ELL,” drawled the Judge, and his air was 





Come here at noon and we'll turn on the chime.” 


A crisp wedding breakfast was spread from 


HE Judge made a speech when they opened 





Criminals I Have 


SAW him when I was quite a young- 

ster, and never did there seem a man 

less likely by nature to play a prom- 
inent part in a mighty and historic crime 
and tragedy. He looked the good-na- 
tured, easy-going, laughter-loving bon 
vivant in everything—in the rather obese 
body, the full and flushed face, in the 
careful clothes with a prominent white 
waistcoat, and in the single eyeglass. 
Good-nature, self-indulgence, frankness, 
a certain Falstaffian humor—these were 
the impressions he was calculated to pro- 
duce at first sight. Later, all this was 
increased by a premature baldness and 
prematurely white hair, the latter in con- 
trast with the face that remained full, un- 
lined, flushed, and juvenile. And there 
occurred, while he was still a compara- 
tively young man, an incident in his ca- 
reer which was calculated to make one 
think of him kindly as one who took the 
strokes of even inauspicious fortune with 
undisturbed good humor. He and the 
late Mr. A. M. Sullivan were condemned 
simultaneously to imprisonment for hot 
articles written in times of excitement. 
The sentence of Mr. Sullivan was for six 
months and that of the other for twelve: 
but Mr. Sullivan was a restless, a nervous, 
and a delicate man, and he suffered se- 
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“Russell went on involving the trembling and discomposed wretch in the box in new and even more palpable lies” 


By T. P. O}CONNOR 


Illustrated by William M. Berger 


If. Richard Pigott 


verely, and said so. The other man held 
his tongue, and apparently was quite con- 
tent to remain in his cell as much at 
ease as in his house. 


UCH was the Richard Pigott I knew 
in the early ’seventies of last century. 

By and by I knew him better. He was the 
conductor of two Irish weeklies—both 
advanced in views and both rather antag- 
onistic to the Constitutional movement to 
which I was already attached; but he 
always spoke of me kindly. He himself 
had no special gifts for writing, and in- 
deed was too lazy ever to do work he 
could get others to do for him. And he 
paid very small salaries. But neverthe- 
less he produced good papers in which 
many men of fine enthusiasms and great 
literary abilities wrote. It was generally 
known that he was one of the large race 
of men who are constantly hard up. That 
flushed cheek was not attained without 
considerable indulgence in the pleasures 
of the table, solid and liquid. And as 
time went on there were ugly whispers of 
defaleations. His papers were the treas- 
uries of several political funds destined 
for the families of political prisoners or 
for the temporary relief of the prisoners 
when they got out of prison. And one 





Known 


dark evening, in the street in which the 
papers were published, his cashier was 
fired at and seriously wounded, and the 
awful suggestion was made that the poor 
man, who was represented as a traitor, 
was only a faithful accountant who knew 
too much about the ugly story inside 
the newspaper office. Then the moment 
came when Richard Pigott found it im- 
possible to go on, and he sold his chief 
paper to the party of which Mr. Parnell 
had become the leader. The money re- 
ceived was apparently soon lost, and 
Pigott was thrown back on his wits for 
a livelihood; and, as his tastes were ex- 
pensive, the wits had much work to do. 


T was then that the evil instincts and the 
sinister gifts of the man were given full 
play. He became the prince of begging- 
letter writers; he carried on an odious 
trade in the dissemination of foul literature 
and pictures. 

Then came the moment of the tragic 
and titanic fight between Parnell and 
the mighty forces of English and of 
Trish life, which, after centuries of om- 
nipotence, that extraordinary man was 
threatening to pull down. Pigott saw 
the opportunity for a part which has so 
often been played in revolutionary times. 
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He had been the chief voice of the revo- 
lutionary section for years, and the sug- 
gestion was inevitable to such a nature 
in the Ireland of that day as in the Rus- 
sia of this, that he should turn State in- 
former instead of revolutionary. Mr. 
Forster was then Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and engaged in a fierce struggle with 
all the forces of the revolution in Ireland, 
and to Mr. Forster Pigott applied. Mr. 
Forster was at once a merciless 


At last, on the morning of the day 
when the second reading of a Coercion 
Bill was about to be put to the test of a 
division in the House of Commons, the 
thunderbolt fell on an astounded and 
horrified world. The Times published 
a letter bearing the signature of Parnell 
and indicating sympathy, if not conni- 
vance, with the Phoenix Park murders. 
Never in the history of British politics 


editor of a paper, and I took on myself 
the duty of describing the important 
scenes in this exciting drama, and thus I 
had the opportunity of seeing perhaps the 
most tragic cross-examination the courts 
of law have ever seen. The cross-exam- 
iner was the late Lord Russell—then Sir 
Charles and still at the Bar. He towered, 
even amid the legal giants engaged in 
this case, as easily above them all as does 
the Matterhorn above all other 





opponent and a good-natured 
man, and, partly in the hope of 
help against the terrific forces 
he was fighting, and partly be- 
cause he was really moved by 
Pigott’s letters—which were 
quite admirable from the 
begging-letter point of view— 
he gave Pigott considerable 
sums of money. 


UT Pigott suddenly found 

an El Dorado whose treas- 
ures were as Golconda to him 
in comparison with anything 
he had ever seen before. The 
Times newspaper had carried 
on a fierce, a brilliant, and a 
damaging campaign against 
the Irish leaders, and especially 
against Mr. Parnell. Its object 
was to destroy Parnell, and, in 
destroying him, to destroy the 
mighty and apparently irresis- 
tible movement of which he 
was the head. And this object 
could be attained if in any way 
it could be shown that Parnell 
had direct participation in any 
of the terrible events by which 
the Irish, like all revolutions, 
had been accompanied. One 
crime stood out in terrible re- 
lief. As is well known, Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, going 
over to Ireland on a mission 
of merey and _ reconciliation, 
was murdered in Phoenix Park 
along with Mr. Burke, the 
permanent Under Secretary for 
Ireland. It is difficult at this 
time of day to realize all the 
world-wide horror which this 
crime created. For a time it 
shook the Irish movement to 
its very foundations, and not 
only the movement, but the life 
of Parnell was in danger. But 
the tempest blew over for a 
year, and then it was revived in 
all its horror, and perhaps even 
increased in its violence by the 
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Swiss mountains. And, con- 
fident in his case, Russell fell 
upon Pigott with all the tre- 
mendous and almost cruel 
force of his own strong per- 
sonality and of thestill stronger 
force of the facts he knew. 
And poor Pigott, in the course 
of half an hour, was reduced to 
pitiful pulp. You could see 
the unfortunate wretch crum- 
pling up and, as it were, 
dissolving, under the pitiless 
cross-examination. 


UT to the court generatly 
the spectacle descended 
from tragedy to farce. As 
begging-letter after letter was 
read, with their unctuous whine 
and their hypocrisy, nobody 
could keep his countenance, 
and peals of laughter resounded 
through the court. The comic 
effect was increased to an al- 
most intolerable degree by the 
strange spectacle on the bench 
where the three grave judges 
sat, aloof from all this bub- 
bling and seething welter of 
human and political passions 
on the seats below. One judge, 
the late Mr. Justice Day, had 
excited a strange feeling be- 
cause, alone of the three, he 
had never opened his lips 
throughout the whole inquiry. 
But to the amazement of 
everybody, Pigott broke down 
this composure and aloofness. 
Mr. Justice Day writhed in 
laughter, he seemed to become 
almost hysteric, and _ this 
strange and unexpected sight 
set the roar all over the court, 
until in the end the laughter 
seemed to end in one universal 
shriek. And meantime Russell 
went on involving the trembling 
and discomposed wretch in the 
box in new contradictions, new 
and even more palpable lies; 








revelations made by Carey, 
who, having been one of the 
organizers of the dreadful conspiracy of 
which the Phoenix murders were the out- 
come, had turned informant and revealed 
to the horrified and startled world the 
ghastly interior of the whole terrible story. 


HE Times felt that its story had at 
last received confirmation, and it 
began soon to hint that other and more 
terrible revelations were coming. For 
the Times by then had got into commu- 
nication with Pigott, and Pigott suddenly 
found himself in the position of being able 
to command sums which to him were be- 
yond the dreams of avarice, by the very 
simple method of forging letters and sig- 
natures. He forged and forged, but ap- 
parently both the appetite and the purse 
of the Times were inexhaustible, and he 
went on with more forgeries and getting 
more money until at last his gains from 
this source amounted to several thou- 
sands of pounds. 


“As time went on, there were ugly whispers of defalcations” 


was there a revelation which seemed des- 
tined to transform so utterly an entire 
political situation and more certain to 
bring to earth a mighty fabric wrought by 
hands so potent as those of Gladstone and 
Parnell. For by this time Gladstone had 
taken up the cause of Parnell, and had 
committed a great British, as well as the 
Irish, party to the cause of Home Rule. 

Reckless, penniless, greedy of appetite 
and of money to satisfy it, Pigott may 
have hoped that he could escape the final 
Nemesis. 

An inquiry was ordered by the House 
of Commons, and after long delays and 
apparently great reluctance, the Times 
was compelled to put Pigott in the box. 
The day of retribution had come slowly 
but surely. 

It was not long before it was seen by 
everybody that Pigott was the author 
and the writer of the terrible letter which 
had created such a cyclone. I was then 


until in the end it almost 
looked as if a great bruiser were 
kicking to death the weak opponent he 
had already bruised into pulp. 


O one was surprised when the court 
met the next day that Pigott was no 
longer in the box, and soon the news came 
that he had fled. He had in the mean- 
time, with the characteristic weakness 
and treachery of such a nature, made an 
attempt to save himself by going into the 
oppositecamp. In Mr. Labouchere’s house 
before the keen, searching, and merciless 
eyes of that master cynic and of the late 
Sir George Lewis, he told the whole story 
of the forgeries, even revealing the meth- 
ods which he had employed to give some 
approach to resemblance to the signature 
of Parnell. Detectives pursued Pigott 
hotfoot to Madrid, whither he had fled. 
They found him in an hotel of that city. 
On some excuse he managed to be allowed 
to go to his bedroom, and there he blew 
out his brains. 


Next week will appear “‘ Henri Le Caron,” the third of this series of stories by T. P. O’Connor. 
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In Baltimore, with the assistance of ** The Sun,” $4,766,000 were sold “‘ over 


J 


the counter’ 


HE abolition of interlocking di- 
rectorates will greatly curtail the 


bankers’ power by putting an end 
to many improper combinations. Pub- 
licity concerning bankers’ commissions, 
profits and associates, will lend effective 
aid, particularly by curbing undue ex- 
actions. Many of the specific measures 
recommended by the Pujo Committee 
(some of them dealing with technical 
details,) will go far toward correcting cor- 
porate and banking abuses; and thus 
tend to arrest financial concentration. 
But the investment banker has, within 
his legitimate province, acquired control 
so extensive as to menace the public wel- 
fare, even where his business is properly 
conducted. If the New Freedom is to be 
attained, every proper means of lessen- 
ing his power must be availed of. And 
a simple and effective remedy, which 
can be widely applied, even without 
new legislation, lies near at hand:— 
Eliminate the banker-middleman where 
he is superfluous. 

Today practically all governments, 
states and municipalities pay toll to the 
banker on all bonds sold. Why should 
they? It is not because the banker is al- 
ways needed. It is because the banker 
controls the only avenue through which 
the investor in bonds and stocks can or- 
dinarily be reached. The banker has be- 
come the universal tax gatherer. True, 
the pro rata of taxes levied by him upon 
our state and city governments is less 
than that levied by him upon the cor- 
porations. But few states or cities escape 
payment of some such tax to the banker 
on every loan it makes. Even where the 
new issues of bonds are sold at public auc- 
tion, or to the highest bidder on sealed 
proposals, the bankers’ syndicates usu- 
ally secure large blocks of the bonds 
which are sold to the people at a con- 
siderable profit. The middleman, even 
though unnecessary, collects his tribute. 

There is a legitimate field for dealers in 
state and municipal bonds, as for other 
merchants. Investors already owning 
such bonds must have a medium through 
which they can sell their holdings. And 
those states or municipalities which lack 
an established reputation among investors, 
or which must seek more distant markets, 
need the banker to distribute new issues. 
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on a 41-2 per cent. basis 


But there are many states and cities which 
have an established reputation and have 
a home market at hand. These should 
sell their bonds direct to investors without 
the intervention of a middleman. And as 
like conditions prevail with some corpo- 
rations, their bonds and stocks should also 
be sold direct to the investor. Both 
financial efficiency and industrial liberty 
demand that the bankers’ toll be abolished, 
where that is possible. 


Banker and Broker 


HE business of the investment banker 

must not be confused with that of 
the bond and stock broker. The two are 
often combined; but the functions are 
essentially different. The broker per- 
forms a very limited service. He has 
properly nothing to do with the original 
issue of securities, nor with their intro- 
duction into the market. He merely 
negotiates a purchase or sale as agent for 
another under specific orders. He exer- 
cises no discretion, except in the method 
of bringing buyer and seller together, or 
of executing orders. For his humble ser- 
vice he receives a moderate compensation, 
a commission, usually one-eighth of one 
per cent. (121% cents for each $100) on the 
par value of the security sold. The in- 
vestment banker also is a mere middle- 
man. But he is a principal, not an agent. 
He is a merchant in bonds and stocks. 
The compensation received for his part 
in the transaction is in many cases more 
accurately described as profit than as 
commission. So far as concerns new 
issues of government, state and municipal 
bonds, especially, he acts as merchant, 
buying and selling securities on his own 
behalf; buying commonly at wholesale 
from the maker and selling at retail to 
the investors; taking the merchant’s 
risk and the merchant’s profits. On 
purchases of corporate securities the 
profits are often very large; but even 
a large profit may be entirely proper; 
for when the banker’s services are 
needed and are properly performed, they 
are of great value. On purchases of 
government, state and municipal securi- 
ties the profit is usually smaller; but even 
a very small profit cannot be justified, 
if unnecessary. 
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Where 
the Banker 
Is 


Superfluous 
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By LOUIS’ D. BRANDEIS 


Being Part VI of “ Breaking 
the Money Trust” 


How the Banker Can Serve 


HE banker’s services include three 
distinct functions, and only three: 

First: Specifically as expert. The in- 
vestment banker has the responsibility 
of the ordinary retailer to sell only that 
merchandise which is good of its kind. 
But his responsibility in this respect is 
unusually heavy, because he deals in an 
article on which a great majority of his 
customers are unable, themselves, to 
pass intelligent judgment without aid. 
The purchase by the investor of most cor- 
porate securities is little better than a 
gamble, where he fails to get the ad- 
vice of some one who has investigated 
the security thoroughly as the banker 
should. For few investors have the 
time, the facilities, or the ability to 
investigate properly the value of corporate 
securities. 

Second: Specifically as distributor. 
The banker performs an_ all-important 
service in providing an outlet for securi- 
ties. His connections enable him to 
reach possible buyers quickly. And 
good-will,—that is, possession of the con- 
fidence of regular customers—enables 
him to effect sales where the maker of the 
security might utterly fail to find a 
market. 

Third: Specifically as jobber or retailer. 
The investment banker, like other mer- 
chants, carries his stock in trade until it 
can be marketed. In this he performs a 
service which is often of great value to the 
maker. Needed cash is obtained imme- 
diately because the whole issue of securi- 
ties can thus be disposed of by a single 
transaction. And even where there is 
not immediate payment, the knowledge 
that the money will be provided when 
needed, is often of paramount impor- 
tance. By carrying securities in stock, the 
banker performs a service also to inves- 
tors, who are thereby enabled to buy 
securities at such time as they desire. 

Whenever makers of securities or in- 
vestors require all or any of these three 
services, the investment banker is needed, 
and payment of compensation to him 
is proper. Where there is no such need, 
the banker is clearly superfluous. And 
in respect to the original issue of many 
of our state and municipal bonds, and 
of some corporate securities, no such 
need exists. 



























N preceding articles, Mr. 
Brandeis has shown the 
need of abolishing interlock- 
ing directorates and of hav- 
ing full publicity regarding 
bankers’ commissions, profits 


and associations. He now 


takes up the large question 
of the immense control of 
the investment banker even 


within his own legitimate 


province and lays down a 
simple and effective remedy 
which can be widely applied 
even without new legislation. 


Where the Banker Serves Not 


T needs no banker experts in value to 
tell us that bonds of Massachusetts or 
New York, of Boston, Philadelphia or 
Baltimore and of scores of lesser Ameri- 
can cities, are safe investments. The 
basic financial facts in regard to such 
bonds are a part of the common knowl- 
edge of many American investors; and, 
certainly, of most possible investors who 
reside in the particular state or city whose 
bonds are in question. Where the finan- 
cial facts are not generally known, they 
are so simple, that they can be easily 
summarized and understood by any 
prospective investor without interpre- 
tation by an expert. Bankers often 
employ, before purchasing securities, their 
own accountants to verify the statements 
supplied by the makers of the security, 
and use these accountants’ certificates as 
an aid in selling. States and municipali- 
ties, the makers of the securities, might 
for the same purpose, employ independ- 
ent public accountants of high reputa- 
tion, who would give their certificates for 
use in marketing the securities. Inves- 
tors could also be assured without banker- 
aid that the basic legal conditions are 
sound. Bankers, before purchasing an 
issue of securities, customarily obtain 
from their own counsel an opinion as to 
its legality, which investors are invited to 
examine. It would answer the same 
purpose, if states and municipalities should 
supplement the opinion of their legal 
representatives by that of independent 
counsel of recognized professional stand- 
ing, who would certify to the legality of 
the issue. 

Neither should an investment banker 
be needed to find investors willing to take 
up, in small lots, a new issue of bonds of 
New York or Massachusetts, of Boston, 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, or a hundred 
other American cities. A state or muni- 
cipality seeking to market direct to the 
investor its own bonds would naturally 
experience, at the outset, some difficulty 
in marketing a large issue. And in a 
newer community, where there is little 
accumulation of unemployed capital, it 
might be impossible to find buyers for 
any large issue. Investors are apt to be 
conservative; and they have been trained 
to regard the intervention of the banker 


Six years before the fall of the great system, the hidden dangers were 


pointed out. 


as necessary. The bankers would natur- 
ally discourage any attempt of states and 
cities to dispense with their services. 
Entrance upon a market, hitherto mon- 
opolized by them, would usually have to 
be struggled for. But banker-fed inves- 
tors, as well as others could, in time, be 
brought to realize the advantage of avoid- 
ing the middleman and dealing direct 
with responsible borrowers. Govern- 
ments, like private concerns, would have 
to do educational work; but this pub- 
licity would be much less expensive and 
much more productive than that under- 
taken by the bankers. Many investors 
are already impatient of banker exac- 
tions; and eager to deal direct with gov- 
ernmental agencies in whom they have 
more confidence. And a great demand 
could, at once, be developed among 
smaller investors whom the bankers have 
been unable to interest, and who now 
never buy state or municipal bonds. The 
opening of this new field would furnish a 
market, in some respects more desirable 
and certainly wider than that now reached 
by the bankers. 

Neither do states or cities ordinarily 
need the services of the investment banker 
to carry their bonds pending distribu- 
tion to the investor. Where there is im- 
mediate need for large funds, states and 
cities—at least the older communities— 
should be able to raise the money tem- 
porarily, quite as well as the bankers do 
now, while awaiting distribution of their 
bonds to the investor. Bankers carry the 
bonds with other people’s money, not 
with their own. Why should not cities 
get the temporary use of other people’s 
money as well? Bankers have the pref- 
erential use of the deposits in the banks, 
often because they control the banks. 
Free these institutions from banker-con- 
trol, and no applicant to borrow the peo- 
ple’s money will be received with greater 
favor than our large cities. Boston, with 





its $1,500,000,000 of assessed valuation 
and $78,033,128 net debt, is certainly 
as good a risk as even Lee, Higginson & 
Co. or Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

But ordinarily cities do not, or should 
not, require large sums of money at any 
Such need of large sums does 


one time. 





Proof was furnished of the rotten timbers 


not arise except from time to time where 
maturing loans are to be met, or when 
some existing public utility plant is to be 
taken over from private owners. Large 
issues of bonds for any other purpose are 
usually made in anticipation of future 
needs, rather than to meet present neces- 
sities. Modern efficient public financier- 
ing. through substituting serial bonds for 
the long term issues (which in Massa- 
chusetts has been made obligatory) will, 
in time, remove the need of large sums 
at one time for paying maturing debts, 
since each year’s maturities will be paid 
from the year’s taxes. Purchase of exist- 
ing public utility plants are of rare occur- 
rence, and are apt to be preceded by long 
periods of negotiation. When they occur 
they can, if foresight be exercised, usually 
be financed without full cash payment at 
one time. 

Today, when a large issue of bonds is 
made, the banker, while ostensibly pay- 
ing his own money to the city, actually 
lends the city other people’s money which 
he has borrowed from the banks. Thus 
the banks get back, through the city’s 
deposits, a large part of the money so 
lent. And when the money is returned 
to the bank, the banker has the oppor- 
tunity of borrowing it again for other 
operations. The process results in double 
loss to the city. The city loses by not 
getting from the banks as much for its 
bonds as investors would pay. And then 
it loses interest on the money raised be- 
fore itis needed. For the bankers receive 
from the city bonds bearing rarely less 
than 4 per cent. interest; while the pro- 
ceeds are deposited in the banks which 
rarely allow more than 2 per cent. in- 
terest on the daily balances. 


Cities That Helped Themselves 


| N the present year some cities have been 
led by necessity to help themselves. 
The bond market was poor. Business 
was uncertain, money tight and the ordi- 
nary investor reluctant. Bankers were 
loth to take new bond issues. Munici- 
palities were unwilling to pay the high 
rates demanded of them. And many 
cities were prohibited by law or ordinance 
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from paying more than 4 per cent. in- 
terest; while good municipal bonds were 
then selling on a 41% to 5 per cent. basis. 
But money had to be raised, and the at- 
tempt was made to borrow it direct from 
the lenders instead of from the banker- 
middleman. Among the cities which 
raised money in this way were Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, St. Paul, Utica, and 
New York. 

Philadelphia, under Mayor Blanken- 
burg’s inspiration, sold nearly $4,175,000 
in about two days on a 4 per cent. basis 
and another “‘over-the-counter” sale has 
been made since. In Baltimore, with the 
assistance of the Sun, $4,766,000 were 
sold “over the counter” on a 41% per cent. 
basis. Utica’s two “popular sales” of 4144 
per cent. bonds were largely “over-sub- 
scribed.” And since then other cities large 
and small have had their ‘“‘over-the- 
counter’’ bond sales. The experience of 
Utica, as stated by its Controller, Fred G. 
Reusswig, must prove of general interest: 


“In June of the present year I ad- 
vertised for sale two issues—one of 
$100,000 and the other of $19,000, 
bearing interest of 414 per cent. The 
latter issue was purchased at par by a 
local bidder and of the former we pur- 
chased $10,000 for our sinking funds. 
That left $90,000 unsold, for which 
there were no bidders, which was the 
first time that I had been unable to sell 
About this time the ‘ popu- 
lar sales’ of Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia attracted my attention. The laws 
in effect in those cities did not restrict 
the officials as does our law and I could 
not copy their methods. I realized 
that there was plenty of money in this 
immediate vicinity and if I could de- 
vise a plan conforming with our laws 
under which I could make the sale at- 
tractive to small investors it would un- 
doubtedly prove successful. I had 
found, in previous efforts to interest 
people of small means, that they did 
not understand the meaning of pre- 
mium and would rather not buy than 
bid above par. They also objected to 
making a deposit with their bids. In 
arranging for the ‘popular sales’ I an- 
nounced in the papers that, while I 
must award to the highest bidder, it 
was my opinion that a par bid would 
be the highest bid. I also announced 
that we would issue bonds in denomi- 
nations as low as $100 and that we 
would not require a deposit except where 
the bid was $5,000 or over. Then I 
succeeded in getting the local papers to 
print editorials and local notices upon 
the subject of municipal bonds, with 
particular reference to those of Utica 
and the forthcoming sale. I enclose 
you copies of our notice of sale and 
bidding blank, which was virtually a 
subscription blank. All the prospec- 
tive purchaser had to do was to fill in 
the amount desired, sign his name, seal 
the bid and await the day for the 
award. I did not have many bidders 
for very small amounts. There was 
only one for $100 at the first sale and 
one for $100 at the second sale and not 
more than ten who wanted less than 
$500. Most of the bidders were look- 
ing for from $1,000 to $5,000, but 
nearly all were people of compara- 
tively small means, and with some the 
investment represented all their sav- 
ings. In awarding the bonds I gave 


our bonds. 


preference to residents of Utica and I 
had no difficulty in apportioning the 
various maturities in a satisfactory way. 

“*T believe that there are a large num- 





ber of persons in every city who would 
buy their-own bonds if the way were 
made easier by law. Syracuse and the 
neighboring village of Ilion, both of 
which had been unable to sell in the 
usual way, came to me for a program 
of procedure and both have since had 
successful sales along similar lines. 
We have been able by this means to 
keep the interest rate on our bonds at 
41% per cent., while cities which have 
followed the old plan of relying upon 
bond houses have had to increase the 
rate to 5 per cent. I am in favor of 
amending the law in such a manner 
that the Common Council, approved 
by the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment, may fix the prices at which 
bonds shall be sold, instead of calling 
for competitive bids. Then place the 
bonds on sale at the Controller’s office 
to any one who will pay the price. The 
prices upon each issue’should be graded 
according to the different values of 
different maturities. Under the pres- 
ent law, as we have it, conditions are 
too complicated to make a sale prac- 
ticable except upon a basis of par bids.” 


The St. Paul Experiment 


S': PAUL wisely introduced into its ex- 
\ periment a more democratic feature, 
which Tom L. Johnson, Cleveland’s great 
mayor, thought out (but did not utilize), 
and which his friend W. B. Colver, now 
Editor-in-Chief of the Daily News, 
brought to the attention of the St. Paul 
officials. Mayor Johnson had recognized 
the importance of reaching the small sav- 
ings of the people; and concluded that it 
was necessary not only to issue the bonds 
in very small denominations, but also to 
make them redeemable at par. He sought 
to combine practically, bond investment 
with the savings bank privilege. The 
fact that municipal bonds are issuable 
ordinarily only in large denominations, 
say, $1,000, presented an obstacle to be 
overcome. Mayor Johnson’s plan was to 
have the sinking fund commissioners take 
large blocks of the bonds, issue against 
them certificates in denominations of $10, 
and have the commissioners agree (under 
their power to purchase securities) to buy 
the certificates back at par and interest. 
Savings bank experience, he _ insisted, 
showed that the redemption feature would 
not prove an embarrassment; as the per- 
centage of those wishing to withdraw their 
money is small; and deposits are nearly 
always far in excess of withdrawals. 

The St. Paul sinking fund commission- 
ers and City Attorney O’Neill approved 
the Johnson plan; and in the face of high 
money rates, sold on a 4 per cent. basis, 
during July, certificates to the net amount 
of $502,300; during August, $147,000; and 
during September, over $150,000, the aver- 
age net sales being about $5,700 a day. 

Many cities are now prevented from sell- 
ing bonds direct to the small investors, 
through laws which compel bonds to be 
issued in large denominations or which 
require the issue to be offered to the high- 
est bidder. It is said that Governor Cox 
of Ohio, a very progressive magistrate— 
has “given his pledge that a law will be 
passed at the special session of the legis- 
lature this winter to permit cities to offer 
their bonds first to the common people in 
$10, $25, and $50 lots.’’ 


Salesmanship and Education 
QUCH success as has already been at- 


tained is largely due to the unpaid 
educational work of leading progressive 


newspapers. But the educational work 
to be done must not be confined to teach- 
ing “the people’’—the buyers of the 
bonds. Municipal officials and legisla- 
tors have quite as much to learn. They 
must, first of all, study salesmanship. 
Selling bonds to the people is a new art, 
still undeveloped. The general problems 
have not yet been worked out. And be- 
sides these problems common to all states 
and cities, there will be, in nearly every 
community, local problems which must 
be solved, and local difficulties which must 
be overcome. The proper solution even 
of the general problems must take con- 
siderable time. There will have to be 
many experiments made; and doubtless 
there will be many failures. Every great 
distributor of merchandise knows the 
obstacles which he had to overcome 
before success was attained; and the large 
sums that had to be invested in opening 
and preparing a market. Individual 
concerns have spent millions in wise 
publicity; and have ultimately reaped 
immense profits when the market was 
won. Cities must take their lessons from 
these great distributors. Cities must be 
ready to study the problems and to spend 
prudently for proper publicity work. It 
might, in the end, prove an economy, even 
to allow, on particular issues, where neces- 
sary,a somewhat higher interest rate, than 
bankers would exact, if thereby a direct 
market for bonds could be secured. Future 
operations would yield large economies. 
And the obtaining of a direct market for 
city bonds is growing ever more important, 
because of the huge increase in loans 
which must attend the constant expansion 
of municipal functions. In 1898 the new 
municipal issues aggregated $103,084,793; 
in 1912, $380,810,287,. 


Savings Banks 


N New York, Massachusetts and the 

other sixteen states where a system of 
purely mutual savings banks is general, 
it is possible, with a little organization, 
to develop an important market for the 
direct purchasers of bonds. The bonds 
issued by Massachusetts cities and towns 
have averaged recently about $15,000,000 
a year, and those of the state about 
$3,000,000. The 194 Massachusetts 
savings banks, with aggregate assets of 
$902,105,755.94, held on October 31, 
1913, $90,536,581.32 in bonds and notes 
of states and municipalities. Of this sum 
about $60,000,000 are invested in bonds 
and notes of Massachusetts cities and 
towns, and about $8,000,000 in state is- 
sues. The deposits in the savings banks are 
increasing at the rate of over $30,000,000 
a year. Massachusetts state and muni- 
cipal bonds have, within a few years, 
come to be issued tax exempt in the hands 
of the holder, whereas other bonds held 
by savings banks are subject to a tax of 
one-half of one per cent. of the market 
value. Massachusetts savings banks, 
therefore, will hereafter naturally select 
Massachusetts municipal issues for high- 
grade bond investments. Certainly 
Massachusetts cities and towns might, 
with the codperation of the Common- 
wealth, easily develop a “home market” 
for ‘“over-the-counter’’ bond business 
with the savings banks. And the sav- 
ings banks of other states offer similar 
opportunities to their municipalities. 


Coéperation 
ANKERS obtained their power 


through combination. Why should 
not cities and states free themselves from 
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the bankers by codperation? For by 
codperation between the cities and the 
state, the direct marketing of municipal 
bonds could be greatly facilitated. 

Massachusetts has 33 cities, each with 
a population of over 12,000 persons; 71 
towns each with a population of over 
5,000; and 250 towns each with a popu- 
lation of less than 5,000. Three hundred 
and eight of these municipalities now have 
funded indebtedness outstanding. The 
aggregate net indebtedness is about $180,- 
000,000. Every year about $15,000,000 
of bonds and notes are issued by the 
Massachusetts cities and towns for the 
purpose of meeting new requirements and 
refunding old indebtedness. If these 
municipalities would codperate in market- 
ing securities, the market for the bonds of 
2ach =municipality would be widened; 
and there would exist also a common 
market for Massachusetts municipal 
securities which would be usually well 
supplied, would receive proper publicity 
and would attract investors. Successful 
merchandising necessarily involves carry- 
ing an adequate, well-assorted stock. If 
every city acts alone, in endeavoring to 
market its bonds direct, the city’s bond- 
selling activity will necessarily be spo- 
radic. Its ability to supply the investor 
will be limited by its own necessities for 
money. The market will also be limited 
to the bonds of the particular municipal- 
ity. But if a state and its cities should 
codperate, there could be developed a 
continuous and broad market for the sale 
of bonds “over-the-counter.” The joint 
selling agency of over three hundred 
municipalities,—as in Massachusetts— 
would naturally have a constant supply 
of assorted bonds and notes which could 
be had in as small amounts as the inves- 
tor might want to buy them. It would be 
a simple matter to establish such a joint 
selling agency by which municipalities, 
under proper regulation of, and aid, from 
the state, would coédperate. 


A ND coéperation among the cities and 
with the state might serve in another 
important respect. These 354 Massa- 
chusetts municipalities carry in the 
aggregate, large bank balances. Some- 
times the balance carried by a city repre- 
sents unexpended revenues; sometimes 
unexpended proceeds of loans. On these 


balances they usually receive from the 
banks 2 per cent. interest. The balances 
of municipalities vary like those of other 
depositors; one having idle funds, when 
another is in need. Why should not all of 
these cities and towns codperate, making, 
say, the State their common banker, and 
supply each other with funds as farmers 
and laborers coéperate through credit 
unions? Then cities would get, instead of 
2 per cent. on their balances, what their 
money was worth. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
holds now in its sinking and other funds 
nearly $30,000,000 of Massachusetts 
municipal securities, constituting nearly 
three-fourths of all securities held in these 
funds. Its annual purchases aggregate 
nearly $4,000,000. Its purchases direct 
from cities and towns have already ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000 this year. It would be 
but a simple extension of the state’s 
function to codperate, as indicated, in a 
joint, municipal Bond Selling Agency and 
Credit Union. It would be a distinct ad- 
vance in the efficiency of state and muni- 
cipal financing; and what is even more 
important, a long step toward the eman- 
cipation of the people from banker-control. 


Corporate Self-Help 


GTRONG corporations with established 
\ reputations, locally or nationally, could 
emancipate themselves from the banker 
in a similar manner. Public-service cor- 
porations in some of our leading cities 
could easily establish “over-the-counter” 
home markets for their bonds; and would 
be greatly aided in this by the supervi- 
sion now being exercised by some state 
commissions over the issue of securities 
by such corporations. Such corporations 
would gain thereby not only in freedom 
from banker-control and exactions, but in 
the winning of valuablelocal support. The 
investors money would be followed by 
his sympathy. In things economic, as 
well as in things political, wisdom and 
safety lie in direct appeals to the people. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad now relies 
largely upon its stockholders for new 
capital. But a corporation with its long- 
continued success and reputation for 
stability should have much wider financial 
support and should eliminate the banker 
altogether. With the 2,700 stations on its 


system, the Pennsylvania could, with a 
slight expense, create nearly as many 
avenues through which money would be 
obtainable to meet its growing needs. 


Banker-Protection 


AS there ever a more be-bankered 

railroad than the New Haven? Was 
there ever a more banker-led community 
of investors than New England? Six years 
before the fall of that great system, the 
hidden dangers were pointed out to these 
banker-experts. Proof was furnished of 
the rotting timbers. The disaster-breed- 
ing policies were laid bare. The bankers 
took no action. Repeatedly, thereafter, 
the bankers’ attention was called to the 
steady deterioration of the structure. 
The New Haven books disclose 11,481 
stockholders who are residents of Massa- 
chusetts; 5,682 stockholders in Connec- 
ticut; 735 in Rhode Island; and 3,510 in 
New York. The city directories disclose 
146 banking houses in Boston, 26 in 
Providence, 33 in New Haven and Hart- 
ford, and 357 in New York City. Of 
the New Haven stockholders 10,474 are 
women. Of the New Haven stockholders 
10,222 are of such modest means that 
their holdings are from one to ten shares 
only. But who, connected with those New 
England and New York banking houses, 
during these five long years which preceded 
the recent investigation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, raised either 
voice or pen in protest against the con- 
tinuous mismanagement of that great 
trust property or warned the public of the 
impending disaster? Some of the bank- 
ers sold their own stock holdings. Some 
bankers whispered to a few favored cus- 
tomers advice to dispose of New Haven 
stock. But not one banker joined those 
who sought to open the eyes of New Eng- 
land to the impending disaster and to 
avert it by timely measures. New Eng- 
land’s leading banking houses were ready 
to “codperate” with the New Haven 
management in taking generous commis- 
sions for marketing the endless supply of 
new securities, but they did nothing to 
protect the investors. Were these bank- 
ers blind? Or were they afraid to oppose 
the will of J. P. Morgan & Co.? Perhaps 
it is the banker who, most of all, needs 
the New Freedom. 


Other banker-disservice and other remedies will be discussed in the next issue under “Big Men and Little Business.” 











Bankers carry bonds with other people’s money, not their own 
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I want to be a Highbrow, 

With air of perfect poise, 
Who lifts a scornful eyebrow 

At all the rough world’s noise, 
Oh, I could fill with glee so 


Desirable a shelf, 


—A Highbrow seems to be so 
Delighted with himself! 


WANT to be a Highbrow 
Who follows mystic creeds, 
And laurel-decks the shy brow 
Of poets no one reads, 
I'd join the weird outré rites 
Of ultra Highbrow bands, 
Discussing unknown playwrights, 
Whom no one understands. 


The Desire to Soar 


By BERTON BRALEY 


Ambition 






I want to be a Highbrow, 
I want to take my stand, 
With elevated eye-brow 
And manner very grand, 
Amid the tea-room chatter 
And learnedly rehearse 
Exactly what’s the matter 
With all the universe. 


I want to be a Highbrow 
With esoteric ways, 
Who looks, with very wry brow, 
On things that others praise; 
Who passes cruel strictures 


On artists who can draw, 


‘Temperament 


But raves o’er Cubist pictures 
With rapt adoring awe! 


HEN I was but a baby and I didn’t get my way 
\ \ I threw my rattle from me and I bellowed night and day; 
They tried to pacify me but it wouldn’t work at all, 
I answered all their efforts with a loud and lusty squawl, 


And not until I got my wish could I be made content 
And people all remarked on my “artistic temperament!” 


I'm so temperamental 
You can plainly see 
I got the habit early 
And it clung to me, 
Some people call me selfish 
But they’re wrong, my dear, 
I’m SO temperamental 


THAT'S what makes me queer! 


And now that I’m an actress and my name is on the sign 


I want the stage’s center and the spotlight all for mine; 


I sulk and pout and sputter if I cannot hog the scene, 
The author says I’m selfish and the actors call me mean, 


I’m jealous of the chorus and I snub the leading gent; 


So everybody says I have “artistic temperament!” 


I’m so temperamental 
That I throw a fit 
Unless at every minute 
I’m the Great Big It! 
Some people think I’m crazy 
And they don’t know why, 
But I’m SO temperamental 
—And it all gets by! 


Tchekhov’s Plays 


P ; ANHESE three quotations from Tchek- 
hov’s letters may be found in 
Mr. George Calderon’s introduc- 
tion to his translation of ** The Sea-Gull”’ 
and *“*The Cherry Orchard.” 

**T am neither a liberal, nor a conserva- 
tive, nor a moderate, nor a monk, nor an 
indifferent—I want to be a free artist and 
nothing more. 

** Be objective—look at everything with 
your customary, kind eyes; sit down and 
write us a story or play of Russian life, not 
a criticism of life, but the joyful song of a 
gold-finch about Russian life and human 
life in general—life which is given us but 
once, and which it is foolish to waste on 
exposing the wickedness of so and so. 

**Peasant blood flows in my veins and 
22 





By NEITH BOYCE 


you cannot astonish me with the virtues 
of the peasantry. I have always be- 
lieved in progress from my childhood up, 
and could not help believing in it, for the 
difference between the time when I used 
to get thrashed and the time when I 
stopped getting thrashed was something 
tremendous.” 

These three passages perhaps explain 
why Tolstoi thought the young Tchekhov 
**a demoralizing influence for the youth of 
Russia.”” Tchekhov’s lack of interest in 
definite moral propaganda, and his hu- 
mor, must equally have displeased the 
stern prophet of the voice of God, who be- 
lieved in art only for morality’s sake, and 
who certainly would have agreed with 
Shelley that “‘the world will never be re- 


formed till humor is abolished. However, 
a devoted admirer of Tchekhov, Abraham 
Cahan, who fifteen years ago translated 
some of Russian’s short stories — says 
that Tolstoi in his last years, recanting 
much of his morality, became also an 
enthusiast for Tchekhov’s stories, but 
said to him: “Anton Gregorivitch, you 
will never be a dramatist!” From which 
one may conclude that Tolstoi even at 
the end did not properly appreciate 
Tchekhov. 

Tchekhov’s plays—he wrote five, be- 
sides a multitude of short farces—are full 
of humor—and of sadness and irony— 
they are full of life. They are sweet and 
bitter. They are as vivid and vague as 
dreams, and full of the dream that we call 
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reality. They will never be popular, 
though they are, of course, well-known on 
the Continent and some even have been 
acted in England. But to a person who 
likes that sort of thing, as we say, they 
are exactly the sort of thing he likes. To 
a person who is not—or is only mildly 
interested in definite moral propaganda, 
to one who cares for the sort of criticism 
of life which is involved in its simple pre- 
sentation by an artist of subtle and pas- 
sionate temperament—to such a person 
these plays of Tchekhov may be pure 
delight, a well of enchantment. There is 
a Russian folk-song—the song of the boat- 
men on the Volga—which expresses in 
its deep, haunting, melancholy cadence 
something of the spirit that moves in 
these plays, and that looks at us out of the 
portrait of Tchekhov, the softly-bearded 
face with its sensitive, firm, sensuous 
mouth and its deep-brooding eyes. Itisa 
typically Russian spirit. It is the voice 
of that strange country where so much 
vitality exhausts itself in vain, where so 
much idealism ends in self-destruction. 





E are familiar with the Hamlet 

type of Russian literature—the 
man of deep feelings and weak action, 
suffering from the harshness of life and 
unable to react effectively. Ivanov, in 
Tchekhov’s play of that name, is another 
of these idealists whose fire burns too 
fiercely and burns itself out too quickly. 
In his youth he has dreamed high dreams; 
he has loved and married a Jewess; has 
thrown himself against the wall of caste 
and class feeling. And he has_ been 
crushed. When the play opens he is liv- 
ing, or existing, on his estate in the coun- 
try and at thirty he has exhausted his life- 
impulse. His wife is dying, and his love 
for her is dead. With her heavy senti- 
mentality and her reproachful clutch on 
him she drives him further and further 
away. In spite of her appeal and the 
protests of her doctor, who stands for 
morality and assures Ivanov that he is 
killing his wife, Ivanov nevertheless 
leaves her every evening for a neighbor’s 
house where there is cheerful company, 
gambling, and, as it happens, a young 
daughter. This girl falls in love with 
Ivanov. After the death of his wife, 
Ivanov and the girl are betrothed. The 
doctor, in the name of morality, is posi- 
tive that Ivanov has caused the wife’s 
death in order to get her fortune and to be 
able to marry the young girl, with another 
fortune. And he is so furious at this suc- 
cess of crime that he is ready to murder 
Ivanov. The girl’s family dislikes the 
marriage, nevertheless the day set for the 
wedding arrives. The father, in a touch- 
ing scene, expresses the common feeling 
about Ivanov and his own fear and 
doubt, and begs his daughter to recon- 
sider; she admits that, in spite of her 
love, she, too, doubts. Arrives Ivanov 
and begs her to release him. She refuses 
and he shoots himself. A more vivid and 
convincing picture of the man who has 
out-lived life, out-lived himself, and of the 
general and natural attitude of misunder- 
standing and dislike toward such a sur- 
vival, it would be hard to find. But, as 
in the case of all of Tchekhov’s plays the 
story, the theme, the main character or 
characters are only part of the interest. 
The background is so rich, each personal- 
ity is so suggestive, the details so vital, 
that one has the impression not only of a 
firm design, but of an endless interplay 
and fringe of inter-relations, and of that 
individual isolation in the midst of a com- 
mon life, a common atmosphere, that we 
feel all about us as we live. 





The “Sea-Gull” shows us in four short 
acts a group of persons whom it would be 
impossible, short of a book, to describe. 
This play was first introduced in 1896 at 
St. Petersburg, and was hissed off the 
stage. Tchekhov wrote to a friend about 
it: “Everybody assured me that the 
characters were all lunatics, that my play 
was clumsy in technique, that it was 
stupid, obscure, idiotic even.” The next 
year, at the Artistic Theater in Moscow, 
the play made a striking success. It is 
difficult to see why it was thought ob- 
secure, to say nothing of the other re- 
marks on it. Its story is simple, and 
might be summed up in the note made by 
one of the characters, Trigorin, a success- 
ful author: “‘A subject occurred to me; 
a subject for a short story. A girl—like 
yourself, say—lives from her childhood 
on the shores of a lake. She loves the 
lake like a sea-gull, and is happy and free 
like a sea-gull. But a man comes along by 
chance and sees her and ruins her; like 
this sea-gull, just to amuse himself.” 


T is true that when one has summed up 
the story thus, it is only to realize that 
there are a dozen stories in the play that 
escape the summary. Thus only, one 
would think, could it have seemed ob- 
scure or clumsy—from its richness. Each 
person in the play has a story: Arcadina, 
the successful actress, middle-aged but 
keeping her youth, careless, conven- 
tional, cruel; Trigorin, who is her lover, 
and is bored by his success and tired of 
writing, and tired of Arcadina, and yet 
has nothing better to do than to go on 
writing and being fond of Arcadina; Nina, 
the young girl of the lake, the “sea-gull,” 
who is drawn away from her youthful 
love by the fascination of the famous 
man; Constantine, son of Arcadina and 
lover of Nina, the young poet whose just 
efforts are ridiculed by his mother and her 
companions and who sees his love go from 
him to another; and half a dozen other 
characters, each clear, defined in a few 
words, rounded out by almost invisible 
touches. Nina follows Trigorin, bears 
him a child, becomes a wandering actress, 
and returns one night for a glimpse of the 
place where, as a girl, she had been happy. 
Trigorin has gone back to Arcadina. Con- 
stantine has begun to be recognized as a 


writer. He begs Nina to return to him or 
to let him follow her. She still loves Tri- 
gorin. She goes away. Constantine, 


left alone, begins methodically tearing up 
his manuscripts, then he goes out. A few 
minutes later, when Arcadina and Trigorin 
and others are playing cards and chat- 
tering and drinking claret, the end of the 
play comes thus: 

(Report of a pistol behind the scenes. 
Everyone starts.) Arcadina (alarmed): 
“What's that?” 

Dorn: “It’s all right. I expect some- 
thing’s busted in my traveling medicine- 
chest. Don’t be alarmed.” (Exit R., and 
returns a moment later.) “As I expected. 
My ether bottle’s burst.”’ (Singing) “‘Once 
more, once more, before thee, love—” 

Arcadina (sitting at the table): ‘Good 
heavens, I was quite frightened. It re- 
minded me of that time when—(covering 
her face with her hands.) I felt quite faint.” 

Dorn (taking up magazine, to Tri- 
gorin): “There was an article in this 
paper a month or two ago—a letter from 
America, and I wanted to ask you—(Puts 
his arm around Trigorin and brings him 
to the footlights.) I’m very much inter- 
ested in the question— (Ina lower tone) 
Get Trina (Arcadina) away from here. 
The fact is, Constantine has shot him- 
SEH S50 








Suicide is the common refuge of these 
very Russian heroes. “The Cherry Or- 
chard” is the only serious play of Tche- 
khov that does not end with a pistol 
shot. This was his last work, and was 
produced in Moscow in 1904, when the 
author was dying. It is the most char- 
acteristic, the most appealing, of all his 
plays, and, more than any other, impossi- 
ble to describe. The plot is this: Madame 
Ranevsky returns with her seventeen- 
year-old daughter Anya to her Russian 
estate, after five years spent in Paris 
with a man who has ill-treated and robbed 
her, but whom she still loves. Her prop- 
erty, including the cherry orchard which 
is famous throughout the country, is 
mortgaged and about to be sold. On this 
old family estate are living her brother 
and a group of retainers and servants, 
living on nothing, for there is nothing to 
be done. Madame Ranevsky weeps for 
joy on her return to the old home which 
she loves; throws away what money she 
has left, giving a sovereign to a tramp be- 
cause she has no silver; faces the coming 
sale with terror, or rather does not face it. 
Lopakhin, the grandson of a serf on her 
estate, who has made a fortune in business 
points out her only chance of escape—to cut 
up her property in villa lots, tear down the 
old house, cut down the cherry orchard. 

“Cut down the cherry orchard!” cries 
Madame Ranevsky. ‘Excuse me, but 
you don’t know what you're talking 
about. If there’s one thing that’s inter- 
esting, remarkable, in fact, in the whole 
province, it’s our cherry orchard.” And 
as she looks out, in the dawn, she cries 
again: “Oh, my childhood, my pure and 
happy childhood! I used to sleep in this 
nursery. I used to look out from here 
into the garden. Happiness awoke with 
me every morning; and the orchard was 
just the same as it is now; nothing is 
altered. It is all white, all white! Oh, 
my cherry orchard! After the dark and 
stormy autumn and the frosts of winter 
you are young again and full of happiness; 
the angels of heaven have not abandoned 
you—what a wonderful orchard, with its 
white masses of blossoms and the blue 
sky above!” 


HE day of the sale approaches and 
nothing is done. Everyone has 
some scheme for getting the money, but 
nobody gets it. Lopakhin presses his sug- 
gestion urgently but is ignored. They 
live, eat, talk, scheme, and bemoan 
themselves. Madame Ranevsky gets tele- 
grams from Paris demanding her return. 
And then the sale comes, and Lopakhin 
buys the property—half-delighted at his 
success, half-ashamed of it, for the peasant, 
the self-made man, has a sensitive soul, 
and feels the sadness of the old order pass- 
ing away. And in the last act Madame 
Ranevsky and Anya are leaving for Paris, 
and the axe is laid to the cherry-orchard. 
It is impossible to convey the charm of 
this play, either through such a bare out- 
line or through any amount of talking 
about it. There are already many com- 
mentaries on Tchekhov, many critical 
essays, many attempts to explain his 
philosophy, his method, his meaning. In- 
to his plays many things have been read, 
even revolutionary propaganda, which 
probably would considerably astonish 
him. It is well to talk or write about 
Tchekhov, but simply for the purpose 
of getting people to read him, or for 
the mere pleasure of expressing, however 
inadequately, the pleasure that he gives. 
Two plays:“*The Sea-Gull” and “The Cherry Orchard.” 
Mitchel , Kennerly, New York “The 


ree plays: “Ivanov,” “Uncle Vanya” and 
Sea-Gull.” Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 
DRAWING-ROOM STUFF 


R. AUGUSTUS THOMAS once 
M singled out a certain one of our 

young leading men as the most 
perfect exponent of the Drawing-room 
Manner upon the American stage. 
Doubtless intending this for a compli- 
ment, the Distinguished Dramatist un- 
consciously summed up in two words 
all the concentrated awfulness of the 
Drawing-room gymnastics that pass for 
high-life manners on the American stage. 







HE Drawing-room Manner! What 
can better describe the difficult, not 
to say dangerous, feats of this social acro- 
bat—his glad, rushing entrance, his 
prancing exit, his marvelous. skill in 
mounting or dismounting from a fiery, 
untamed chair, or a skittish settee, fresh 
from the trackless plains of Grand Rapids 
and totally unbroken to the Drawing- 
room. The still more difficult stunt of 
standing balanced on both feet—the vari- 
ation of an inch in the position of the 
patent leather shoe, in the angle of the 
knee, the parting of a coat-tail, as he 
drops into his chair seat, may mean 
instant social destruction. 





A ND that most thrilling, nerve-wreck- 

ing act of all, the taming of the 
Hands. The savage treacherous Hands! 
How perfect his control of them! How 
he keeps them in check by the fearless 
gaze of his human eye! We hold our 
breath, each moment dreading some 
fearful fatality. 


igs an agony of suspense we watch the 

treacherous Hands as they spring 
from their hiding place in the side pock- 
ets. What will they do with their dan- 
gerous liberty? Which way will they 
spring next? 

Once again we breathe freely as, after 
a desperate, breath-stopping swing, they 
alight harmlessly on the thighs. 


NCE more they spring, once more 

we hold our breath as, eluding the 
watchful eye of their trainer, they meet 
in a convulsive grip behind his back. 
We tremble at his peril. Only for a 
moment. Already they are emerging— 
stealthily—hungrily. For a moment 
they pause dangerously near the tempt- 
ing coat lapels they long to clutch; we 
follow them in terrified fascination— 
they approach the forbidden vest arm- 
holes. To hang there even for the frac- 
tion of a second would mean a horrible 
social death for the fearless trainer. 


ILL they? We shut our eyes—we 

shudder—we all but scream. At 
last we open our eyes. Allah be praised! 
—once more he is safe, once more the 
treacherous Hands are caged in the dark 
coat-pocket. 

In vain they struggle, shaking the 
pockets and causing them to flap like the 
preposterous wings of a joyful hen- 
cassowary who has just laid the founda- 
tion of a new generation. 
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Lawyers are the real beneficiaries. Their 
incomes go up, figuring ways and means of 
exemption for others 


HERE seem to be three main 

principles underlying the Income 

Tax law, which has recently gone 
into effect in the United States. These 
principles are : 

First—That every man or woman who 
enjoys an income over and above $3,000 
or $4,000 a year shall pay a tax of one per 
cent. on the amount of the income over 
and above that limit. 

Second—That every man or woman 
who enjoys a very large income shall pay 
an additional tax graded according to 
the degrees of his or her surplus annual 
wealth. 

Third—That business in the form of 
corporations shall not thereby escape the 
normal taxes laid upon unincorporated 
wealth. 

The first of these principles is the most 
important one. It is laid down in the 
law and in the treasury regulations that 
income gained from all sources, whether 
investment, speculation, business, trading, 
or any other money-producing activity, 
shall be taxable under these regulations. 
The only exceptions made are first that 
the income from bonds of a state, or a 
political sub-division of a state, shall not 
be taxed; that the income of the President 
of the United States during his term shall 
not be taxed; that the salary of judges of 
the federal courts at the present time 
shall not be taxed; and that the salaries 
of officers and employees of states and 
political sub-divisions shall not be taxed 
except on salaries paid by the federal 
government itself. 





HESE exceptions prove the rule. The 
exception in: the case of municipal 
bonds is made in order to avoid constitu- 
tional complications which might destroy 
the law, or at any rate interfere for a long 
time with its operation; for the Constitu- 
tion of the United States had to be 
amended before this law could be framed, 
and in order to get this amendment three- 
quarters of the states had to agree to it. 
It was a clear enough understanding that 
municipal bonds would be exempted 
before this Constitutional amendment was 
agreed to by the several states. 
In considering the Income Tax, it is 
most important to keep clearly in mind 


e 
Income 


By C. M. KEYS 


Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


this principle of a general and universal 
taxation on all income above a certain 
minimum. The Income Tax levied takes 
the place of universal indirect taxation 
through customs duties. 

The second principle, namely, that the 
very wealthy should pay a very much 
larger proportion of tax on their incomes 
than the people of small wealth, finds 
expression in the law in the form of a 
surtax, which is added to the normal tax 
on incomes from $20,000 a year upward. 
This surtax is one per cent. on incomes 
between $20,000 and $50,000; two per 
cent. on incomes between $50,000 and 
$75,000; three per cent. on incomes be- 
tween $75,000 and $100,000; four per 
cent. on incomes between $100,000 and 
$250,000; five per cent. on incomes be- 
tween $250,000 and $500,000; 
cent. on incomes above $500,000. 


six per 





Our federal legislators, in a spirit of high 
patriotism, have not exempted themselves 








Clergymen lucky enough to receive more 
than a $3,000 income ought to be perfectly 
willing to be tared 


The third principle, that incorporated 
wealth shall not fare differently from 
unincorporated wealth, is also a sound 
and equitable principle. There has 
been, for several years, a corporation tax 
upon the net incomes of corporations, 
which seemed to many a discrimination 
against the corporate form of wealth. 
This inequality, if it was inequality, is 
now swept away and the corporation, so 
far as the normal tax is concerned, is re- 
garded as similar to an individual or firm. 


T is well to have these cardinal princi- 

ples clearly in mind before undertaking 
a study of the actual operation of the law; 
for if they are kept in mind many of the 
administrative features of the law, which 
seem on the face of them to be harsh, 
unjust, and burdensome, will be found 
to be almost, if not quite, necessary to 
the equitable administration of the law 
on these principles. 

Since the law did not go into effect until 
late in 1913, the calendar year 1914 will 
be the first full twelve months’ period in 
which the law will be in operation. It is 
worth while to take the case of a typical 
business man of many activities, drawing 
an income from many sources, and to 
sketch, in some detail, the various methods 
by which he will pay an Income Tax on his 
income for the calendar year of 1914, and 
what he himself will be obliged to do in 
connection with the collection of that tax. 


UPPOSE that Mr. John Bright, a 

middle-aged, married business man in 
New York City, be taken as the subject 
of inquiry. As an individual, he is in 
business for himself, and the actual net 
profits of the year in his business, after 
proper allowance for depreciation, bad 
debts, running expenses, interest on ac- 
counts payable, taxes, etc., amount to 
$30,000. In addition he is a silent part- 
ner in a realty firm, consisting of three 
men, each holding a one-third interest. 
The profits of the firm in 1914 amount to 
$18,000, none of which is distributed in 
any form to the partners, but all of which 
goes back into the business. In addition 
to these two business interests, Mr. Bright 
is Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
an out-of-town bank and receives a salary 
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Nothing is more painful than paying 
in cash 


It's bad enough to draw your check, but— 





Perhaps the operation is easiest when the 
cashier tales it out of your envelope 


Methods of Extraction—All Painful 


of $5,000 a year for that service. These 
are all his-active business interests. 

He is, however, a small capitalist in 
addition, owning municipal bonds which 
yield him an income of $2,600 a year; cor- 
poration bonds of the class that declare 
the holder free of federal taxes, which 
yield him an income of $3,000 a year; and 
other corporation bonds giving him an 
income of $1,000 a year. He is a stock- 
holder in four different corporations whose 
stocks are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, the dividends upon which in 
1914 amount to $11,000. He is also a 
stockholder in five different small close 
corporations, whose dividends to him 
amount to $8,000. He owns an apart- 
ment uptown in New York which is 
leased to another man who pays $5,000 a 
year rental, and he has three small resi- 
dence properties renting at an average 
rental of $600 a year apiece. His in- 
vestment in real estate mortgages consists 
of one large mortgage paying interest of 
$4,000 a year and four small mortgages 
paying $200 a year apiece in interest. He 
has an annuity bought from a life insur- 
ance company some years ago, which pays 
him $1,000 a year. Like a good many 
other business men he speculates a little, 
and he finds that he has lost $4,000 for 
the year. 

Mr. Bright’s experience with the In- 
come Tax begins on January 1, when 
some of his bond coupons are payable. 
He finds that he is obliged to file, with 
the coupons of each bond issue, a certifi- 
cate setting forth that he is the owner of 
the bonds, and that he claims or does 
not claim an exemption with regard to 
the amount of the coupons. He _ has 
consulted a lawyer who has told him that 
if any of these coupons are payable with- 
out deduction for federal taxes, he should, 
under no circumstances, claim an exemp- 
tion on those coupons. He decides that 
inasmuch as he has an income very much 
in excess of $4,000, he will not claim 
exemption on any coupons, or on any 
other interest income that he may have 
during the year, that is taxed “‘at the 
source.” Therefore, he sends his cou- 
pons through for collection with the 
certificates attached. With regard to 
municipal bonds, he finds that he is not. 
even obliged to fill out a certificate, and 
he takes some comfort out of the fact 
that in this case at least he is not obliged 
to record himself on the books of the 
federal government as the owner of certain 
specific securities. 


T the end of the year, Mr. Bright is in 
the position to review all his experi- 
ence with the Income Tax law. He 
finds that in actual operation his profits 
in his own business have come to him 
without any deduction at the source. 
He also finds that his share of the profits 
in the realty firm has not yet been taxed. 
He has received his salary from the bank 
in two payments of $2,500 each, and he 
finds that from each one of them the 
bank, with due apologies, has subtracted 
$25, or one per cent., this being the normal 
tax rate. His interest from the munici- 
pal bonds, $2,000, has come to him 
without any deduction. Similarly his 
coupons on corporation bonds which con- 
tained the clause that they would be pay- 
able without deduction for any federal 
tax, have paid him their $3,000 in full. 
From the coupons on his other corpora- 
tion bonds, there has been a deduction of 
$10, or one per cent., which was held back 
by the trust companies, or other agents, 
paying the coupons. He has received 
his dividends in full, without any deduc- 


tion, both from the big companies whose 
stock was listed on the Stock Exchange 
and from the small corporations whose 
stocks were not listed. 

He has had a rather puzzling experi- 
ence with his rented property. The man 
who leased the apartment building from 
him has held back $50 from the annual 
rental of $5,000. On the contrary, the 
people who owed him rent for the three 
small properties paid their rentals of $600 
in full without any deduction. Mr. 
Bright’s lawyer informed him that the law 
requires any one paying a rental of 
$3,000 or over, to withhold the tax at the 
source, but anyone paying a smaller rental 
than that pays it in full. He encountered 
the same experience and the same ex- 
planation with regard to his mortgages. 
His debtor on the large mortgage 
subtracted $40 from the year’s interest 
of $4,000, but his four smaller debtors 
all paid their interest in full. The an- 
nuity of $1,000 was paid without any 
deduction. 

His lawyer informs him that in addi- 
tion to the Income Tax which has been 
held back from various parts of his in- 
come, he will be obliged to make a return 
to the tax-collector on or before the first 
of March, 1915, covering all his sources 
of income and declaring this income for 
proper taxation. The lawyer tells him 
that what he ought to do is to make his 
return cover all his income, except the 
income from municipal bonds, which he 
is not required to declare at all, and that 
then he should deduct such part of his 
income as has already been taxed at the 
source, whatever losses he has_ had, 
whatever interest he has paid on debts, 
whatever debts due him have been dis- 
covered to be worthless during the year, 
whatever part of his income is not taxable 
at all and his exemption of $4,000 pro- 
vided under the law. He proceeds to 
compile his return. 

His list, when he gets it completed, will 
be about as follows: 


A B Cc 


Net Income From Busi- 


ERE Ee eeay ear ee SD kcucke. waned $30,000 
One-third Profits of 

eatery CO. 5. wae GP sce sceneds 6,000 
Interest on Bonds.... 4,000 UR ictus. waveee 
Dividends on Stocks... 19,000 ...... $19,000 ...... 

a, ee CS SOOO kiss ,800 
Interest on Mortgages 4,800 4,000 ...... 800 
ARIES 3: acess core 5:3 Ere DO ieicas 
NOR as ee oriie sicaittes Cie BD nc eecs. cewces 





$76,600 $18,000 $20,000 $38,600 
A—This column includes the items 
that have been taxed at the source. 

B—These are the items that are specifi- 
cally declared to be exempt. 

C—These are the taxable items which 
are not taxed at the source but are to be 
fully described in the return. 

The item ‘“‘net income from business”’ 
was computed with a good deal of legal 
help. The gross business was $162,000. 
His lawyer ,allowed Mr. Bright’s book- 
keepers to subtract the following items: 
cost of materials, $40,000; wages and 
salaries, $80,000; depreciation, $5,000; 
interest on a mortgage, $1,000; taxes 
paid, $1,000; loss of goods in a wreck, un- 
insured, $2,000; bad debts charged off, 
$3,000. That made total deductions of 
$132,000 and left $30,000 as the net taxa- 
ble result of the year. 

The bookkeepers had some other items 
to deduct, but the lawyer rejected them. 
They were the cost of a wing built on 
the plant, a new mailing machine, an 
assessment paid to the city for street 
improvement, a contribution made by 
the business to a church charity, and 
an allowance to Mr. Bright for personal 
living expenses. 
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HE amount of taxable income which 

Mr. Bright will return to the tax 

collector on or before March 1 works out 
as follows: : 


"Pable as Showm Above... ...6.. ec cccctsscecss $38,600 
Deduction for Speculative Loss............... 4,000 
LC CEE OEE Oe POULT EEE Se EWE SEE rer 34,600 
Exemption of $4,000.............4.. : - 4,000 
Net Taxable Income............... seeeee $30,600 


Mr. Bright is now in a position to figure 
that his full normal tax of 1914 amounts 
to $456 for the year. 

The surtax provides for an additional 
one per cent. on the amount of income 
which he has between $20,000 and 
$50,000. Since Mr. Bright gets this addi- 
tional $30,000 of income, his surtax on 
it will be one per cent., or $300. In addi- 
tion to that on the income between 
$50,000 and $75,000 the surtax is two per 
cent. On Mr. Bright’s income, the 
amount is $21,600, and the surtax $432. 
He can now figure out his entire taxes for 
the year: 


Paid at the: source: <2. 2. 45560 see ppeaeews $150 
Normal Tax on Return .......... eae 306 
One per cent. Surtax..... 2... 0..0000. ; ‘ 300 
Two per cent. Surtax................ $32 

$1,188 


HEN, in time, his return is com- 
plete and he has discovered what 

he has to tell the United States, as well as 
what he has to tell the public at large, 
he is somewhat appalled by the extent 
of the publicity to which his affairs are 
going to be exposed. He discovers, for 
instance, that he cannot cash a single 
coupon of any corporation bond without 
filing a certificate with that coupon de- 
claring ownership of the bond. He 
knows that these coupons, which he pre- 
sents to his bank, go first through the 
bank and then through some trust com- 
pany or other bank which is the paying 
agent of the corporation, and then to 
the corporation itself, and then to the 
United States Government. He has 
learned also that in many cases there is 
another party to this transfer of the 
coupons, because in the case of corpora- 
tion coupons that are payable, for instance 
in San Francisco, there is frequently a 
private banking house or bond house 
in New York which pays the coupons, 
and his bank, instead of sending them 
direct to the Western office, sends them 
to this private banking house. He comes 
to the conclusion that his name will 
probably get on a good many mailing 
lists as a result of the handling of these 
coupons through so many channels. Asa 
bondholder he has always owned coupon 
bonds because he was not obliged to 
register his name the same as he had to 
do when he owned stocks of corporations. 
Now this privacy is invaded by a law 
which not only forces him to disclose his 
identity to the corporation itself, but also 
forces him to disclose his ownership of 
bonds to his own bank, to other banks that 
he knows nothing about, and in many cases 
to private banking houses, with which he 
may or may not do business, as the case 
may be. This is the element of the 
Income Tax law that he does not like at all. 
It is much worse than that, however, 
his lawyer tells him, in that the return 
which he makes on or about the first of 
March is to be filed in the office of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and shall 
constitute public records and be open to 
inspection as such, on the order of the 
President of the United States, under rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. He also 
tells him that this provision is put into 
the law in the section relating to returns 
made by corporations; but appears to 


apply also to individual returns. It is 
also provided that these records shall be 
open to the state taxing authorities, if 
the state has an income tax law of its own; 
but this provision appears to relate only to 
corporation returns and Mr. Bright has 
a rather vague and faint hope that the 
taxing authorities of his own state or city 
will not have access to these records. 
There is, however, a general impression in 
his mind that whatever records are made 
of these returns are likely, in the course of 
time, to become a basis for local taxation 
as well as for federal taxation, for he is a 
little doubtful of the ability of Washington 
to keep so good a secret as that. 


OOKING it all over, the taxpayer 
discovers that there are only two or 
three forms of income that really escape 
the Income Tax. The most important of 
them seems to be the direct obligations of 
states and_ political sub-divisions of 
states. These he is not obliged to report 
at all, or even to mention or hint at, in 
any of his returns. An income in the 
form of an annuity appears to be return- 
able to the government but is not taxable 
under the law. Dividends of corporations 
which themselves pay the normal tax 
are exempt only in so far as the normal 
tax of one per cent. is concerned, and he 
has to pay the surtax on these dividends. 
He finds that he has to pay the Income 
Tax on his share of the profits of the 
realty partnership, whether those profits 
are divided or not; so that there is no 
use trying to avoid the payment of 
taxes on his profits by letting them accum- 
ulate in the form of divisible surplus, or 
even reinvesting them in his business. 
On the whole the taxpayer comes to 
the conclusion that the law is designed to 
see to it that everyone who enjoys a 
large income in the United States, whether 
he be a citizen or a foreigner, will be 
forced to pay a proportion of the ex- 
penses of running the government based 
upon the size of his income. That seems 
to be the basis of the law and it also seems 
likely to be the result of the law. There 
are some questions that have to be settled. 
Perhaps, for instance, in reckoning the 
surtax, Mr. Bright will be allowed to de- 
duct his losses of the year from his income. 
The average lawyer figures that he would 
have a good case under the phrasing of the 
law. These, however, seem to be minor 
questions and the main intent and purpose 
of the law seems likely to be fulfilled. 


INCE the passage of this law, there 

have been a good many rulings by the 
Treasury Department in respect to its 
administration. Since this article was 
written one of these rulings has brought 
it about that the holder of bonds may, if 
he chooses, ask his bank to send the 
certificate of ownership direct to the 
Treasury Department instead of through 
the various banks and bankers who might 
otherwise have access to it. In such a 
case the bank substitutes its own certifi- 
cate which does not give the name of the 
holder of the bonds or any other details 
about him. In this way a great deal of 
unnecessary publicity is eliminated. Sim- 
ilarly it has been ruled that it is not nec- 
essary to put on the certificate the serial 
numbers of the bonds from which the 
coupons were clipped. This is, appar- 
ently, simply to avoid heavy routine work 
for those who have large amounts of bond 
coupons to cash. Similar minor rulings 
are likely to come out from time to time 
and perhaps many of the administrative 
features of the law will be changed before 
it has been in operation a full year. 





If very small, toss it in the waste-basket 
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The All-American Football Team 






By HERBERT REED (“Right Wing”) 





BUTLER 


iA NHIS All-America football team is 

chosen without the customary 

apologies to those critics who cry 
down the very idea of such a selection. 
I have sought to bring together on paper 
eighteen men—and these are none too 
many under the existing rules—who 
could be molded into a team that, while 
in the geographic sense would be fairly 
representative, could play every depart- 
ment of the game up to the hilt. Did 
space permit I should like nothing better 
than to discuss at length the relative 
merits of Eastern and Western football 
so far as I have had opportunity to com- 
pare them, and further, I should enjoy 
cataloguing the merits of men both East 
and West who would give any of the 
players selected a hard run for first posi- 
tion. I shall confine myself, however, to 
the team at hand. 








7 UST one word of explanation is neces- 

sary. This is not a reward of merit 
team by any means, but the team, 
representing as wide a territory as it seems 
possible to cover by personal observation 
combined with “information and belief” 
gained from competent judges, that I 
should like to see in action on the field. 
There are no substitutes on the list. 
Every man would appear in action at one 
time or another. 

Let us first consider the line, for it is 
upon the line as a unit from tackle to 
tackle that I am building. In choosing 
an All-Eastern team I divided the line into 
offensive and defensive forwards, partly 
in order that men whom I knew to have 
special ability in one branch or the other 
might not be found unavailable. In 
looking over the entire country, however, 
I do not think this consideration neces- 
sary, and so have selected five men who, 
I believe, could play the stiffest sort of 
football from whistle to whistle, whether 
in offensive or defensive territory, and 











MAHAN 
28 
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PENNOCK 





THE BEST ALL-AROUND 
PLAYERS OF 1913 


ENDS 
Merrillat (Army) 
O’Hearn (Cornell) 

*Rockne (Notre Dame) 
TACKLES 
Brooks (Colgate) 
*Butler (Wisconsin) 
GUARDS 
Brown (Navy) 
Pennock (Harvard) 
CENTER 
*Des Jardiens (Chicago) 
QUARTERBACK 


*Russell (Chicago) 


ALTERNATE QUARTERBACKS 


*Dorais (Notre Dame) 
Pritchard (Army) 


BACKS 


Mahan (Harvard) 
Brickley (Harvard) 


*Craig (Michigan) 


ALTERNATE BACKS 


Law (Princeton) 
*Miller (Washington) 
Guyon (Carlisle) 


Whitney (Dartmouth) 


*Chosen on recommendation of coaches and 
players from coast to coast. All other selections 
the result of personal observation. 











could hold the pace that a team of this 
caliber must set. 


ADMIT frankly having sought in this 

quintet all the power, weight and drive 
I could find, for, all other things being 
equal, that is more than half the battle. 
I have chosen three ends, three quarter- 
backs and seven backs for three reasons 
—first because the terrific wear and tear 
of the versatile and yet powerful game 
this eleven would play, would tell heavily 
on the wings and on the backfield men; 
second because I wanted to preserve in- 
tact for use at any moment the two for- 
ward passing “batteries” that have been 
most successful at critical stages this year; 
and third because I should like to use 


DES JARDIENS 





CRAIG 


the men named as “alternates” in special 
situations. 


O return, then, to the line. All five 

are men of remarkable physique and 
strength, able to stand the gaff of the 
hardest game played, and at the same 
time gifted with experience under heavy 
fire. I doubt if a fiercer-charging quintet 
could be brought together. It is barely 
possible that some man from one of 
the Southern teams could strengthen the 
combination, but if so, I have failed to 
rake him to the surface even through the 
most searching inquiry. Three of these 
five powerful forwards I have myself seen 
in action, and the support of the other 
two by excellent judges, for whose opinion 
I have the utmost respect, has led me to 
displace Eastern players of whom I have 
a high opinion, in order to make room 
for them in the combination. 

Des Jardiens, the new Chicago captain, 
and the premier center of the West, 
combines the roving qualities of some of 
the best Easterners, with a passing ability 
so necessary to the full fruition of versa- 
tile play, found only rarely this year in 
the East. Probably in passing, Garlow of 
the Carlisle Indians, would prove his 
equal, but the Westerner is so thoroughly 
an all-round man that I want him as a 
pivot for this particular All-America. 
A hard charger, a practically perfect 
passer, a roving tackler, and a fast down- 
field player—what more could one ask? 





ROWN, of the Navy, is the greatest 
guard in the country. Every expert in 
line play with whom I have talked says 
that he is the fiercest charger from coast 


to coast. In addition he has a glorious 


physique, a cool head, is a terror down 
the field, and can add a few points when 
opportunity offers by deadly placement 
kicking, although this last accomplish- 
ment is the least of his virtues. 


Pennock. 





























KLEY 





BRIC 



















ROCKNE 


the solidly built Harvard guard, is another 
driver who carries his charge through to 
the finish and is close to Brown's class. 
Here is a pair with plenty of “‘lift.””. With 
these two flanking Des Jardiens, well 
might a coach say of the trio, “‘Hit them 
at the shoe-tops or you are lost.” 

Brooks of Colgate, and Butler of Wis- 
consin, are of superb build, and of re- 
markable speed for men who always 
crowd the 200-lb. mark. Butler has 
probably the widest range of any of the 
Western tackles, and his work stood out 
sharply this season, even when playing 
on a team that was far below its last 
year’s form. Both men are rich in ex- 
perience against high class elevens, and 
would ably fill out a “strong man’s” but 
brainy line. 


OMING to the ends, my first choice 

is O’Hearn of Cornell, who, although 
unable to finish the season because of 
injury, was the hardest man in the country 
to drive off his feet, or to fool. A splen- 
did diagnostician, he was also a great line 
leader, and was able to combine in his 
work perfect individual execution with 
fiery play and _ cool-headedness. The 
other two ends are Merrillat of the Army, 
the receiving end of that forward pass 
battery the delivering end of which is 
Pritchard of the Army; and Rockne, 
Notre Dame, receiver for that wonderful 
passer, Dorais, of the same eleven. Yet 
both the Army and the Notre Dame ends 
are in the first class in the regular work 






RUSSELL 


O’7HEARN 


of the position, and down the field. It 
would be possible to hurl into the game 
either forward-passing combination at 
any stage of play, as even when not in- 
dulging in a specialty, both Pritchard and 
Dorais are quite capable of running a 
smooth and powerful engine of attack up 
to the hilt. Both these forward passing 
quarters can also run back kicks, and in 
other respects are all-round men. 


[N general, however, I should like to see 

the team run by Russell, the Chicago 
newcomer, who has made a remarkable 
record in his first year, and has at com- 
mand every quality of the first class field 
general, as a study of the play of the 
Maroon eleven in its important games will 
show. He can kick field goals when 
necessary, and although MHughitt of 
Michigan, Hightower of Northwestern, 
and Huntington of Colgate, press him 
closely, I believe he could produce the 
best results in the long run. He has 
handled a middle Western eleven whose 
coach seems not to abandon the good 
running game when he has the men at 
hand to make it go, while not despising 
open play, either real or so-called. 


RICKLEY of Harvard gets one of the 
backfield positions, for reasons that 
have been reiterated to weariness. Suffice 
it to say that he is as good an all-around 
back, nearly, as any of them, and in addi- 
tion is a terror in kicking goals from any 
spot clear back to the center of the field. 





PRITCHARD 





BROWN 





DORAIS 


Mahan, also of Harvard, is the best end 
runner in the country, is uncanny in 
running back kicks, and is every inch 
the perfect back. His play is the same 
against a team of the first class as it is 
against an eleven of inferior rank. Never 
have I seen such a combination of bril- 
liance and reliability. Also, he is a 
fine kicker. I consider him the best 
back of the year. With this pair I 
would place Craig of Michigan, who, 
according to good judges who have 
watched him work, “has everything.” 
He is nearly the same type as Mahan, 
and should fit in nicely with the other 
two men chosen. 

AW gets a place as “alternate”’ for his 

wonderful kicking in defensive terri- 
tory, and for his combined fire and cool 
courage. Guyon of Carlisle, and Whitney 
of Dartmouth, get their places for their 
terrific “‘punch” when anywhere within 
striking distance. Miller, the star of 
the Northwest, and one of the best men 
who ever played on the University of 
Washington’s championship team, is 
useful in any part of the field, and had 
there been better means of comparison 
between the far East and the far West, 
might have ranked even higher. 

To concludg: here is a team that could 
play every conceivable style of foot- 
ball and play it with both speed and 
power. It is no mere paper eleven, 
but a real field team that it would be 
a joy to coach. 


BROOKS 
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HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


With the coming of 1914 
The Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company begins the 
104th year of its exist- 
ence. During all these 
years it has not only 
promptly paid every in- 
dividual loss, but has 
given safety and satisfac- 
tion to its policy holders 
in all the conflagrations 
of American history. 


INSIST ON 


. Delight 


—a sparkling well of 
joy in every glass; full 
of the fragrance of the 
grapes and bright and 
pure as the sunshine that 
ripened them— 


Bay 
COPIA 


l=s<tra Dry 


Me 
AUINPAGMS 


This is the wine the 
man who buys for 
quality alone will 
choose. Foreign made 
champagnes cost more 
because. there is an. 
added charge for ocean 
freight and import 
duty. 
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Sold Everywhere 
Served Everywhere 


AMERICAN WINE Co. 
ST. LOUIS 
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The Hartford stands 
today with large assets 
and ample financial re- 
sources, the leader among 
fire insurance companies. 
But its proudest asset is 
its reputation for com- 
mercial honor and good 
faith. It will sell you 
honest and safe insur- 
ance. Is not this the 
Company you want? 


THE HARTFORD 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


It is the aim of the 
publishers of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY to render its read- 
ers who are interested in 
sound investments the 
greatest assistance possible. 


Of necessity, in his editorial 
articles, Albert W. Atwood, the 
Editor of the Financial Depart- 
ment, deals with the broad prin- 
ciples that underlie legitimate 
investment, and with types of 
securities rather than specific 
securities. 


Mr. Atwood, however, will 
gladly answer, by correspond- 
ence, any request for informa- 
tion regarding specific invest- 
ment securities. Authoritative 
and disinterested information re- 
garding the rating of securities, 
the history of investment issues, 
the earnings of properties and the 
standing of financial institutions 
and houses will be gladly fur- 
nished any reader of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY who requests it. 


Mr. Atwood asks, however, 
that inquiries deal with matters 
pertaining to investment rather 
than to speculation. The Finan- 
cial Department is edited for 
investors. 


All communications should be ad- 
dressed to Albert W. Atwood, Financial 
Editor, Harper’s Weekly, McClure Build- 
ing, New York City. 
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| 4 per cent. bonds. 
| of only $200,000 a year for two years 
| above dividends is dangerously close to 





Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
Rock Island Collaterals 


Question: I purchased a Rock Island 
collateral trust 4 per cent. bond at 72 
a year or so ago, and it has now dropped 
to 50, after one of the most prosperous 
years the Rock Island has had. The 
drop in price seems to shadow a receiver- 
ship. I can well afford to hold on, but 
what would. you do? In the event of a 
receivership, do I get an individual share 
of the collateral—one share of the Old 
Rock Island Company? Also, in event 
of a default, can I institute foreclosure 
proceedings on my own initiative without 
joining the usual “‘committee”? Chicago. 


Answer: It is by no means certain that 
the fall in the price of the 4 per cent. col- 
lateral trust bonds of the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific Railroad foreshadows 
a receivership. It is quite true that this 
system of railroads is barely earning 
enough to keep it going; but if a receiver- 
ship were in contemplation, it is highly 
probable that the insiders in the company 
would be buying up these 4 per cent. 
bonds, for in case of a receivership the 
bonds would control the situation, as 
they are secured by the stock of the rail- 
way company which is the actual operat- 
ing concern. For years past, the expenses 
of the Rock Island railway have been 
increasing rapidly and eating up the 
In the last two years the rail- 
way company earned only $421,466 above 
the amount sufficient to pay 5 per cent. 
dividends, this rate of dividend being 
necessary to maintain the interest on the 
An average surplus 


serious trouble. 

At the same time, the company spent 
$3,000,000 more in the last year for main- 
tenance charges than it did the year be- 
fore, so that, if net earnings continue to 


| decrease, receivership would probably be 
| warded off at least a year longer, if not 


permanently, by reducing the charges for 
maintenance. In case of a receivership, 
the trustees for the bonds would sell 
the stock to pay off the bonds. No 
doubt a committee would be formed, and 
it is extremely unlikely that you would 
be able to institute foreclosure proceed- 
ings on your own initiative. That sort 
of thing does not happen in railroad reor- 
ganizations. The individual security-holder 
is entirely at the mercy of the committees 
which are formed to represent him. This 
does not necessarily mean that the com- 
mittees do not make every effort to pro- 
tect the security-holders. 

While the Rock Island system is a 
shaky, topheavy structure, it is not 
necessarily in immediate danger of re- 
ceivership, and in case of a general im- 
provement in railroad conditions the 
whole proposition may work out to every 
one’s satisfaction. Moreover, the recent 
increased activity of the Phelps, Dodge 
interests in the company promises well 
for the future because of the conservatism 
and high reputation of this group of men. 


The financial article for January 3 will 
contain a list of good bonds, and that for 
January 10 will deal with Income Insur- 
ance, one of the newest and most useful 
methods of safe investment which has yet 
been devised, 





